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of these occasions he had loitered to look at the extensive prospect, indulging in 


LINES BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LACON.” 

[The following unpublished lines, by the late author of ** Lacon,” the Rev. 
C. C. Colton, were written a few days before his death at Fontainebleau, 
whither he had retired during a severe illness, the effects of which were sup 
posed to have led to his self-destruction by shooting himself with a pistol.) 


a reverie upon its sterile appearance, and the change that agriculture might 
| produce, and in so doing suffered his family and servants to be considerably in 

advance ; perceiving this he hastened to make up for lost time, and was step- 
||ping out with his best speed when a fellow leaped from behind a heap of loose 
| stones, accompanying the flourish of a huge club with a demoniac yell, de- 


How long shal! man’s imprison’d spirit groan, 

’Twixt doubt of Heaven, and deep disgust of earth, 
When all worth knowing never can be known, 

And all that can be known, alas! is nothing worth! 
Untaught by saint, by cynic, or by sage, 

And all the spoils of Time that load their shelves, 
We do not quit—but change our joys in age, 

Joys framed to stifle thought, and lead us from ourselves. 


manded” “Money !"’ with a ferocity of tone and manner perfectly appalling. 

| The bisimwp gave the robber aii Lue siiver le bad loose in his pocket, hoping 
\that it w satisfy him ; but he was mistaken, for no sooner had the ruffian 
\stowed it away in a capacious rent in his tattered garment, than with another 
'whir! of his bludgeon, and an awful oath, he exclaimed— 

|| “And ig it with the likes of this I'm after letting you off? a few paltry tin- 
||pennies! It’s the gould I’ll have, or I'll spatter your brains. Arrah, don’t 
stand shivering there, like a Quaker in the ague, but lug out your purse, you 
| devil, immediately, or I'll bate you as blue as a whetstone.” : 


The drug—the cord—the steel—the flood—the flame— 
Turmoil of action—tedium of rest— 

And lust of change—though for the worse—proclaim 
How dull life’s banquet is, how ill at ease the gaest! 


Known were the bill of fare before we taste, 
Who would not spurn the banquet and the board ! 
Prefer th’ Horna but oblivious fast, 
.. To life's ffail fretted thread, and death’s suspended sword ' 


He that the topmost stone of Babel plann’d— 
And be that braved the crater’s boiling bed— 
Did these a clearer, closer view command, 
Of Heaven or Hell, we ask—than the blind herd they led ' 


1Or he that in Valdarno did prolong 
The Night—her rich star-studded to read— 
Could he point out, midst all that brilliant throng, | 
His fix’d and final home—from fleshly thraldom freed * 


Minds that have scann’d Creation’s vast domain, 
And secrets soly d—till then to sages seal’d 

Whilst Nature own’d their intellectual reign 
Extinct—have nothing known, or nothing have reveal'd. 


Devouring Grave ! we might the less deplore 
Th’ extinguish’d lights that in thy darkness dwell, 
Would’st thou from that lost zodiac one restore, 
That might th’ enigma solve—and doubt, man’s tyrant, quell ' 


To live in darkness—in despair to die— 
Is this, indeed, the boon to mortals given? 
Is there no port—no rock of refuge nigh! 
There is—to those who fix their anchor hope in Heaven ! 


Turn then, O man, and cast all else aside ; 
Direct thy wand’ring thoughts to things above ; 
Low at the cross bow down—in that confide, 
Till doubt be lost in faith—and bliss secured in love ! 


For the Anglo American. 


THE STAR AND THE FLOWER. 
A Star burst forth in the summer sky, 
Of a deep and brilliant light ; 
*T was numbered among the worlds on high 
As an orb supremely bright ; 
The tuneful voice of the countless spheres 
Re-echoed its birthday song, 
While, thro’ the vista of endless years, 
Its praises were borne along. 


A Flower sprang up from the teeming earth, 
Of a delicate, rose-like hue : 

And the breezes that sighed at its gentle birth 
Impearl'd it with glitt’ring dew : 

O’er the rippling rill and forest stream, 
O'er-blossoming hill and dale, 

Stole soft, like the voice in Beauty's dream, 
The praise of the flow’ret pale. 


The Soul that worshipped the brilliant Star, 
That borst in the summer night— 

The tinted blossom beheld afar, 
With a new and strange delight! 

And quick this thought to the Dreamer flew, 
With its sweet enlivening power— 

The clear white Star is our Nerra true, 
Our Eorru, the lovely Flower! 


AN IRISH HIGHWAYMAN. 
BY BENSON E. HILL. 

Doctor W——, the Bishop of Cashel, having occasion to visit Dublin, ac- 
companied by his wife and daughter, determinant to perform the journey by easy 
in his own —- and with his own sleek and well fed horses, instead 
of trasting his bones to the tender mercies of an Irish post-chuise, and the un- 

broken garrons used for drawing these crazy vehicles. 
One part of his route was through a wild and mountainous district; and the 
his cattle, made a point 


bishop, being a very humane man, and considerate 
i nd ing tathetop. On 


of quitting his carnage at the foot of every hill and 


His lordship most reluctantly yielded his well-filled purse, saying in tremulous 
jjaccents, “My good fellow, there it is, don’t ill use me—I’ve given you all, 
\\pray let me depart.” 

. Fajr and softly, if you plase ; as sure as I'm nut a good fellow, I hav'n’t 
‘done with you yet. I must sarch for your note case, for I'll engage you have 
ja few bits of paper payable at the bank ; so hand it over, or you'll sup sorrow 
|to-night.”” 

| It was given up: a glance at the road showed that all hope of assistance 
from his servants was unavailing, the carriage had disappeared, but the bishop 
~—— am instinctive movemen as though anxious to escape from further pil- 

age. 

“ Wait awhile, or may be I shall get angry with you ; hand over your watch 
and sales, and then you may trudge.” 

Now it happened that the Divine felt a particular regard for his watch,—not 
so much from its being of considerable value, but because it had been present- 
ed to him by his first patron,—and he ventared to expostulate. 

“Surely you have taken enough ; leave me my watch, and I'll forgive all 


have done.” 
) “Who ax'd your forgiveness, you ould varmint ! Would you trifle with my 
jgood nature! Don't force me to do anything I'd be sorry for,—but, without 


” 


jany more bother, just give me the watch, or by all that’s holy 
| And he jerked the bludgeon from his right hand to his left, spat in the horny 
)tpalm of the former, and re-grasped the formidable weapon as though seriously 


' ae on bringing it inte operation ; this action was not unheeded by his victim, 
he 


drew fort the golden time-piece, and with a heavy sigh handed it to his 

spoiler, who, rolling the chain and seals round it, found some wider aperture 
jin his apparel into which he crammed it ; and giving himself a shake to ascer- 
{tain that it had fownd, by its own gravity, a place of safety, he said— 

“ And now be off with you, and thank the blissed saints that you lave me 
without a scratch on your skin, or the value of your little finger hurt.”’ 

It needed no persuasion to mduce the bishop to turn his back wpon the de- 
‘spoiler of his worldly goods, and having no weight to carry he set off at what 
jequestrians term “a hand canter ;” scarcely, however, had he reached the 
‘middle of the precipitous road, when he perceived his persecutor running after 
him. He endeavoured to redouble his speed. Alas! what chance had he in 
‘a race with one whose muscles were as strong and elastic as highly-tempered 
steel ? 
| “Stop, you nimble-footed thief of the world!” roared the robber,—*“ stop, 
I tell you ! I’ve a parting word with you yet.”’ 

The exhausted and defenceless clergyman, finding it impossible to continue 
his flight, suddenly came to a stand-still. The fellow approached, and his face, 
instead of its former ferocity, was lit up with a whimsical roguishness of ex- 
pression, as he said,—** And is tt likely I'd let you off with a better coat on 
your back than my own! and will I be after losing the chance of that elegant 
hat and wig ! Off with them this moment, and then you'll be quit 0’ me.”’ 

The footpad quickly divested the bishop of his single-breasted coat,—laid 
\violent hands upon the clerical hat and full-bottomed wig,—put them on his 
jown person, and then insisted on seeing his late apparel used in their stead ; 
and with a loud laugh ran off, as though his last feat had been the most meri- 
torious of his life. 

Thankful at having escaped with unbroken bones, his lordship was not long 
in overtaking his carriage ; the servants could not repress their laughter at 
iseeing their master in such strange and motley attire ; but there was in his 
face such evidences of terror and suffering, that they speedily checked their 
risible inclinations, particularly when they learnt by afew brief words the dan- 
ger he had undergone. * My dear W !’ exclaimed his affectionate wife, 
after listening to the account of the perils to which her husband had been ex- 
posed, **for Heaven's sake take off that filthy jacket, and throw it out of win- 
dow. You can put my warm cloak over your shoulders till we reach the next 
stage, and then you will be able to purchase some habit better suited to your 
station and calling.” 

‘* That is more easily said than done, my love,” he replied ; * I have lost al! 
the money I possessed ; not a single guinea is eft me to pay our expenses to- 
night. My watch, too, that Iso dearly prized! Miserable man that | am!” 

“ Never mind your watch, or anything else, just now—now pull off that mass 
of filth, I implore you; who knows what horrid contagion we may all catch if 
you cee in wearing it?” 

“ Take it off, dear papa,”’ observed the daughter, ‘* but don’t throw it away ; 
it may lead to the detection of the wretch who robbed you.” 

The obnoxious garment wag removed ; the young lady was about to place i* 
junder the seat, when she heard a jingling noise that attracted her attenti~ 

exatoination, found secreted in various parts of the coat, not only the 
pocket-book, purse, and silver,of which her father had been deprive 

llow canvas bag, such as is used by farmers, containing about thirty 
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The surprise and joy of all parties may be imagined ; they reached the inn! 
where they proposed stopping for the night, and as the portmanteaus had es-| 
caped the dangers of the road, the bishop was speedily able to attire himself 
canonically. Before the party retired for rest, intelligence arrived that the high-| 
waymaa had been taken, after a desperate resistance,—the notice of the police, 
being attracted by the singular appearance of a man of his station sporting a 
new black coat, and covering his shaggy, carroty locks with the well-powdered, 
and orthodox peruke of the Right Reverend the Bishop of Cashe!. | 


THE PRINCE DE METTERNICH. 


From * Reminiscences of Men and Things.”—By one who has a good Memory. 


When first I saw the Prince de Metternich he was in his forty-second year. 
For he was born on the 15th of May, 1773; and when first I beheld this re-| 
markably handsome and healthy-looking statesman, it was in the month of June} 
1814. ‘The Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia had come over to Eng-, 
land, to pay their respectful and fraternal homage to the Prince Regent ; but,, 
for family and state reasons, it had been deemed expedient for the Emperor of, 
Austria to return from Paris to Vienna, instead of visiting the British metropo-' 
lis. The Prince de Metternich had been selected by his august sovereign as, 
his special representative at the court of St. James’s on this memorable occa- 
sion, and this mark of favour and preference was highly appreciated by this, 
distinguished statesman. ‘Is that the Prince de Mettermech ?” inquired a 
member of the House of Commons of the old Whig Rump, as the Prince en- 
tered the Guildhall of the City of London, on the 18th of June, 1814, to be) 
present at the civic banquet. ‘I expected to see a different man to that now 
before me. J had conceived of the prince as a sort of Jesuit-looking monk, 
with head bending over his chest, with sallow complexion, with the air of a true! 
disciple of Machiavel ; and now, instead of all this, there is a handsome and. 
healthy-looking man, who stards and walks erect, with an open, intellectual, 
and agreeable countenance, and apparently without formality or stiffness.”’ | 

The Prince de Metterich, on the occasion in question, was conversing with 
great animation with Count Mierveldi, the then Austrian ambassador at the, 
Court of London, and they were evidently admiring the most magnificent pa-! 
geant before them. ‘The Prince Regent was explaining to the Emperor Alex-. 
ander the meaning of the various trophies and ornaments which were collected: 
on that very interesting solemnity, and the King of Prussia was enjoying with’ 
the Prince Royal, now the Prussian monarch, the splendour of the scene. Ba-| 
ron Humboldt was contemplating the countenance of his king and master ; 
Marshal Blucher was raising his eyes with astonishment at the marvels which) 
surrounded him; and Counts Hardenberg and Nesselrode were enjoying the, 
dainties which were set before them. 

‘That banquet was worthy of the occasion which led to its celebration, and 
worthy of that eity of London, whose loyalty, during the most trying times of 
tinancial difficulty and commercial depression, had justly won for it the respect, 
and gratitade of all Europe. The disinterestedness of Great Britain, not only) 
during the long conflict of the Revolutionary war, but also after that war had) 
been terminated, when the spoils were to be divided, and countries or districts) 
to be appropriated by the great powers, was the subject of constant reference 
on the part of the Emperor of Russia. ‘ His magnanimous and disinterested 
ally, the Prince Regent of Great Britain,” were words which were continually, 
on the lips of the Kmperor Alexander ; and the Prince de Metternich, on all 
vecasions, both private and public, expressed similar opmions in strong terms,| 
and accompanied by glowing eulogies. | 

Clemens Wenzeslaus Nessomuk Lothario, Earl and Prince Metternich, Win-| 
neburg, Dake Portella, Earl of Konigswart, knight of the Golden Fleece, and 
grandee of Spain, first class,—possessor of all the highest and most elevated) 
European orders,—his imperial royal majesty’s privy councillpr, court chamber-4 
lain, court chancellor, and cabinet munister,—also, minister of foreign affairs,| 
and prime minister of the empire, taking precedence of all others in dignity, 
and office, is descended from an ancient family, which rose to distinction during, 
the time of Henry the Holy, the last of the Saxon emperors. The family pos-| 
sessed the country from the Moselle to Handsruck ; and Lothar, one of the! 
founders of the family, was, from 1599 to 1623, Archbishop and Elector of, 
Treves. 

The present Prince de Metternich is the son of Francis George Metternich, 
the first prince of that house, who was born in Coblentz in 1746. The subject 
of these reminiscences was born in the same city, and studied, after a careful 
preparatory education, at the University of Strasburgh. He was present, with 
his father, at the coronatien of the Emperor Leopold, in 1790, at Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine. His vounger years were sedulously devoted to the study of inter- 
national law, and to the principles of government. These studies were con- 


which more than compensated for her desertion of Austria on a former occasion. 
The most distinguished period of the Prince de Metternich’s life now com- 
menced ; first, by his arranging the Quadruple Alliance treaty at Toplitz ; and, 
second, after the battle of Leipsic. in following up those measures, in which 
he was personally engaged, with incessant vigilance at Frankfort, Friburg, 
ase Langres, Chaumont, at the convention ef Penthinedioss, and at the peace 
of Paris. 

From Paris he accompanied the allied sovereigns to England, and the time 
he spent among us was devoted by him to observing the state of the United 
Kingdom in regard to our social and national condition. The famous Congress 
lof Vienna, which opened in the October following the treaty of May 1814, was 
that in which, as president and negotiator, his diplomatic abilities were display- 
ed in the most distinguished and extraordinary manner. 

Before I proceed to detail the memorable part he took at the Congress of 
| Vienna, and, in regard to all its proceedings, it is necessary clearly to state 
jwhat are the principles, invariable and decided, of the prince. He does not 
believe that political liberty is essential to the happiness, honour, or dignity of 
iman. He does not believe that the nations which have enjoyed the greatest de- 
gree of this political liberty, have been the wisest, most virtuous, or most happy. 
He does not believe that the material wants and comforts of the people are so 
well, or so invariably attended to under a constitutional, as beneath the sway of 
an absolute monarch. He believes that the liberty which the people ought to 
enjoy every where, is the liberty of making the most of their labour, the hberty 
of enjoying all they acquire, the liberty of worshipping God according to the 
forms and ceremonies of the Romish Church, the liberty of enjoying all social 
and family comforts, without any arbitrary infringement or exactions, the liberty 
of free action in all things which are not opposed to the laws of the state, and 
the liberty of forming those relationships and ties, which ensure to man his 
greatest amount of mere worldly enjoyment. But he does not believe in re- 
publicanism or federalism. He does not believe in constitutional monarchies. 
He does not believe in the three powers in the government of a state. He 
does not believe in the action of such a government for the welfare of a people. 
He is of opinion that the unrestrained liberty of the press is much more inju- 
rious than beneficial. He is a friend to education, but it must be of a Roman 
Catholic character. He believes not only in the possibility, but in the certainty 
of men being most happy, when they pay the least attention to their political 
institutions. He believes that civilisation should by no means be identified with 
what he regards as revolutionary principles. He believes that no man really 
'feels that politically tree institutions are essential to his happiness, as is food, 
and as are comfortable dwellings, family associations, wn instruction, and 
protection in the enjoyment of his personal freedom, hig fortune, and his life. 
He believes that the absolute principle, assures to man a far greater amount of 
happiness, than either the democratic or the constitutional principle ; and he, 
therefore, has devoted a large portion of his life to its defence and maintenance. 
But he is no tyrant. He is no lover of despotism. He invariably opposes all 
tendencies to tyranny. He has repeatedly defended the — of German ci- 
tizens when they were most in peril. He was a friend to Poland, to the free 
towns and cities of Germany, to petty princes, and to smaller states ; and whilst 
he has invariably proclaimed the absolute principle as the one most favourable 
to the happiness of civilised man, he has bent to circumstances, yielded to facts, 
and sought to render events, which he regarded as calamities, as little calami- 
tous as possible. 

The Prince de Metternich is a very great man. He has been mixed up, ar- 
dently, zealously, perseveringly, in all the events of the last fifty years. Dur- 
ing that half century he has been one of the political chiefs of Europe and the 
world. He has fought the battle of the monarchy with a zeal, discretion, energy, 
and forbearance, which prove him to be a consummate statesman. He is now 
reposing on his laurels. He is now witnessing the success of his monarchical 
policy and measures. An it will surely be interesting to contemplate such a 
jman at one of the most interesting periods of ancient or modern history—I 
mean at the time of the Congress of Vienna. 

The Prince de Metternich was unquestionably one of the most distinguished 
actors in the great drama of the Vienna congress. He had studied Europe 
with long and sustained attention. He was perfectly familiar with the difficul- 
\es, whether moral, social, physical, or political, appertaining to each state. He 
jaad watched with care the demands made by rash people of their respective 
governments, during the war which had raged for so long a period. And he 
was fully prepared to discuss their wants, to combat their prejudices, and to re- 
llieve positive and undoubted evils. He knew not less intimately the relations 
jof European governments the one to the other; the changes which had been 
brought about by the events which had transpired since 1789; and the further 
important changes which must take place, before any thing approaching to a 
settlement of Europe could be said to be effected. 


ducted wt the University of Mayence. In the year 1792, he was, likewise, pre-|/" ; . 
sent at the coronation of the late Emperor Francis II. ; and he then assisted | When the prince became one of the leading members of the Congress of 
‘ienna, he carried to that congress a perfect knowledge of existing treaties. 


his father in his administration, and subsequently visited several European 
courts, remaining some time in England. The disasters carried into the Rhe-' 
nish countries by the French armies dispossessed his family. In 1794, his ta-) 
lents obtained for him a post at the imperial court ; and in the following year 
he was married to Mary Eleonora, daughter of Prince Ernest of Kaunitz-Rutt-) 
berg, and the granddaughter of the imperial chancellor. His diplomauc career 
commenced in 1797—8, when sent by the Emperor as Plenipotentiary to the 
Congress at Kadstadt. 

Hostilities between Austria and France having broken out, in consequence 
of Austria adhering to the coalition between England and Russia, Count Met-' 


There were the separate and secret articles concluded in October 1813 between 
Austria and Bavaria. ‘There was the treaty of alliance of the 2d of November, 
1813, between Austria and Wirtemberg. ‘There was the project of a Federal 
constitution for Germany communicated by the Prince of Hardenberg to the 
Prince de Metternich, at a conference which had taken place at Baden, in Aus- 
tria. There was the treaty of Paris of May 30, 1814. And, in one word, a 
multitude of documents were to be consulted, and the claims they recognised 
to be discussed and altered, or maintained. With all of these the subject of 


these Reminiscences was perfectly familiar. 
We find that Prince de Metternich was the man who took the lead ; that he 


ternich left Berlin, when the third coalition of Prussia with Buonaparte had! ; 
‘opened the conferences ; that he proposed that the basis of a Germanic confe- 


been ratified. In 1806, after the humiliating peace of Presbarg, which ceded, 
Venice and the Tyrol to Napoleon, Count Metternich, under the title of Earl, 
of Coblentz, proceeded as ambassador to Paris, where he had one of the most 
difficult parts to play with the haughty and victorious usurper, and with so skil-| 
ful and impenetrable a foreign minister as Prince de Talleyrand. The Count 
de Metternich could not, undoubtedly, prevent the disastrous war which broke 
out, in 1809, between Austria and France. Yet peace, on the one hand, and 
the supremacy of Austria in Germany on the other, were, at all times, the great 
objects of his diplomatic career. Such views were not in accordance with the 
ambition of Napoleon, nor with the spirit of his restless and belligerent subjects ; 
and the Austrian ambassador returned to Vienna. Soon afterwards he arranged) 
the preliminaries of that forced peace, which gave Napoleon still greater power 


deration should be agreed on ; that he it was who submitted that the committee 
should be limited to the representatives of the five powers just named ; that he 
insisted that the secondary powers ought to, and must, submit to their decisions ; 
and he it was who concocted, with the representative of Prussia, those articles 
for the organisation of the German Confederation, which were subsequently 
submitted to and adopted by the other members of the German committee. 

When the ambassador of the King of Wirtemberg insisted on the right of 
the king, his master, to precedence of the King of Hanover, it wasthe Prince 
de Metternich who declared, ** that between and amongst each other, all kings 
were equal.”’ 

When the Grand Duke of Baden claimed, as of right, to be admitted to the 
conferences of the German committee, and to form one of their number, it was 


over Austria, and emboldened him not only to demand, but enabled him to in- 
sist on being married to a princess of the house of Hapsburg. i} 

‘The Russian campaign having proved disastrous to Napoleon, and the Aus- 
trian cabinet having, at first, undertaken a position of mediation, Count Metter- 
nich endeavoured to bring about a cessation of hostilities. There can be no| 
doubt but the matrimonial alliance between Napoleon and the daughter of the 


‘ithe Prince de Metternich who opposed any addition thereto. ‘The states of 


the first class,’’ said the prince, ** called upon to constitute the committee, are, 
in consequence of their Europeon relations, in a far better position to make 
suitable propositions than are the German states of the second and third class.’’ 
Against this decision the smaller states protested ; and the name of Prince de 
Metternich was pronounced with anger by very many of the lesser German po- 


Emperor of Austria led to this movement ; but the usurper continued as haughty, 
as if he had conquered Russia; and Prussia took her ground with a nobleness, 


tentates, ‘ What care 1!”’ exclaimed the prince, op one occasion, “ for the 
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publics, but a congress of sovereigns."’ 
nevertheless, be, from day to day, or from time to time, kept informed relative 
to the decisions of the German committee, it was Prince de Metternich who 
said, “ No ; it is our duty, on the contrary, to keep all our decisions entirely 
secret ; and even none of us five, who constitute the committee, ought to have 
the right to submit any proposition to our respective courts, until the projected 
constitution shall be complete. Then, let each representative apply to his go- 
vernment for its definitive instructions.” 

When the project of twelve articles agreed upou between Austria aud Pras- 
sia came on for discussion, it was Prince de Metternich who defended each 
clause. In the Prince de Wrede he found an able and zealous disputant ; but 


the close reasoning of the Austrian diplomatist almost invariably prevailed. | 
The right of Austria to have two votes, and of Prussia to have the same hum- 


ber, at the deliberations of the German confederation, was maintained with great’ 
vigour by the prince. 


That was a noble document, and worthy of an enlightened monarch, a pow-). 


erful government, and a free people, which the Counts of Munster and Harden- 
berg were directed to present, as the two plenipotentiaries of the prince regent, 
then also Prince Regent of Hanover,to the committee of the five German courts, 
on the 21st of October, 1814. 

When the Prince de Metternich perused this incomparable document, le ex- 
claimed, ** When liberty is thus understood, and when power is thus exercised, 
constitutional freedom is quite compatible with the monarchical principle.” To! 
be sure it is. 

That was an interesting discussion which took place in October 1814, when 
the enlightened views of the prince regent with regard to the cause of consti- 
tutional freedom in the states of the confederation, were combated by some o 
the representatives of the five courts. But the Prince de Matternich, to his 
honour be it recorded, ranged himself on the side of rational liberty, and thus 
assured the triumph of constitutional principles. 

R It was the Prince de Metternich who made also the famous proposition, 
that 

“To prevent one state of the confederation from compromising the external) 
safety of Germany, each state should be compelled not to make any warfare it- 
self alone, nor to take any part in such a war; and not to conclude any alliance, 
treaty, or convention, for the service of troops, without receiving the consent 
of the confederation.” 

It was the same prince, also, who declared that, although, in cunsequence of, 
the large states which Austria added to those of the confederation, she claimed) 
the right of two votes, yet that she voluntarily offered to contribute a double 
proportion of the expense of that body. 

_ When the discussion took place between the members of the German con- 
stitution committee on the question of what security should be given to the 

Germans, that their individual liberty should be respected, it was the Prince de’ 
Metternich who said that, 

“ Although Austria was quite agreed that the rights of sovereignty should be 
secured to the princes of Germany, it ought, nevertheless, not to be jost sight 
of, that the object they had then in view was to form a Germanic confederation, | 
and a great political body, composed of German states ; and that consequently, 
in case any attack should be made ou the political existence or rights of an indi- 


vidual, contrary to the tenor of the federal act, or of the constitution, and that! | 


by such act the individual would be injured in his rights as a German citizen, 
that the confederation ought to have the power of remedying those contraven- 
ons, and that the federal tribunal should be established to take cognisance of 
all such complaints, and provide remedies for all violations of the general con- 
stitution !” 

Was this the language of an arbitrary and tyrannical despot ' 

On all these occasions the Prince de Metternich spoke without reserve, acted 
with the most perfect good faith, and displayed a firmness on the one hand, but 
a sincerity on the other, which secured for him the approbation and confidence: 
of all. On every occasion the prince advocated the advantages of peace, the 
necessity for union, and the duty of securing to the people all the rights and 
advantages to which they were manifestly entitled in the new combination. In 
these views the prince was powerfully seconded by an autograph letter written 
to him by the Emperor Alexander of Russia ; in which his majesty stated, with 
distinctness, that he fully coincided in the sentiments of Prince Metternich, 
and desired that his vie vs of the rights of the German people, should be car- 
ried into effect. 

In the early part of the proceedings of the congress of Vienna, the question 
of * What was to become of Poland?” was felt to be one of the most difficult. 
The project relative to the incorporation of the whole of Poland with Russia, 
as a distinct kingdom, under a viceroy, was at first concerted between Russia 
and Prussia, at the period of the signature of the treaty of Paris. This project, 
however, was greatly opposed by the Prince de Talleyrand. With his consum- 
mate tact and finesse, who laboured to prove to the other powers, the great evils 
which must arise from so colossal an ndisement of Russia; and he 
posed to give to the veg“ Prussia all the duchy of Warsaw,—at least to the 
banks of the Vistula. is was generally feltto be the best arrangement, 
provided it would be found impossible to re-establish Poland in a manner use- 
ful to the balance of power in Europe. In the whole of these negociations the 
Prince de Metternich invariably leant to the side of the unfortunate, and Po- 
land had in him a decided and powerful friend. 

But, to return to the German constitution committee, and to the conduct of 
the Prince de Metternich with regard to the Germanic confederation. The 
King of Wirtemberg, dissatisfied with the proceedings of the committee, and 
displeased at finding that the propositions made by his representatives were not 
well received by the other members, sent, on the 16th Noy. 1814, a written pro- 
test, in which he required that the whole of the plans of Austria and Prussia, 
with regard to Germany, should be submitted to him before he should be fur- 
ther required to proceed with the discussions as to the constitution of the federa- 
tion. is was the beginning of a serious and formidable opposition. On the 
very same day, also, a note was delivered*tu the Prince de Metternich and de 
Hardenberg by the plenipotentiaries of txrenty-nine foreign princes and free 
cities of Germany, in which they demanded, without delay, to be called upon 
to deliberate, on the subject of x constitution and the constitution of their 
common country. ‘This formidable list of twenty-nine was afterwards aug- 
mented to thirty-four by the signatures of five other courts. This was the be- 
ginning of a very severe conflict, during the whole of which the Prince de 

tternich displayed a firmness, forbearace, patience, and energy, which con- 
founded those who were most resolute in opposing hin. The Duke of Bruns- 
wick was energetic in his complaints. The Grand Duke of Baden was deci- 
sive in his demands. The plenipotentiaries of the King of Denmark were loud 


When it was suggested that the states of the second and third class should.) 


in their remonstrances. And a host of very petty states indeed joined in 


indignation of the Grand Duke of Baden? We do not waut a congress of re-lithe general “ charivari,” against the firm and unwavering Prince de Mevier- 


uich 

But how instructive and delightful is it to notice and record low a giant mind 
calmly, deliberately, and fearlessly proceeded to confront his opponents and to 
defend his system. He began with the pepe of the King of Wir- 
temberg, and, six days after the receipt of their protest, forwarded a note, 
which destroyed at once the false accusations which they, in the name of the 
iking, had brought against him. In that admirable document the prince thus 
‘expresses his opinion with respect to the * object of the great alliance which 
had delivered Europe from an ignominious yoke,”’ as far as relates to Germany. 
\He says, * that object, as regards Germany, was the dissolution of the Rhenish 
iconfederation, aud the re-establishment of German jiberty aud of the constita- 
‘tion, with some modifications.” 

Whilst constantly occupied with great questions of principle, i the discus- 
jsions which took place before the congress and in the various coimmittees, the 
'Prince de Metternich, nevertheless, found time to attend to the details of each 
measure. 

One of the first measures which came under the consideration of the gh 
plenipotentiaries of the eight powers, parties in the treaty of Paris, was one 
jof universal importance and philanthropy. It was in January 1815 that the 
question of the annihilation of the slave-trade was brought under the con- 
sideration of the congress of Vienna. And how did the Prince de Metter- 
nich conduct himself during that memorable debate’ He proclaimed, m 
‘language worthy of the Christian repretsentative of a great Christian state, 
ithat Ais voice was for the cause of humanity, justice, and real civilization. 
‘His was no mere adherence to the cause of philanthropy and mercy, but he 
ipleaded with eloquence and authority for the abolition of the horrible traf- 
fic in negro life and blood. Yet this is the man whom it las been the 
habit during forty years to represent as an eneiny to freedom and to the human 
jrace! 

The ever-memorable treaties of the 25th of March, 1815, which were signed 

‘between Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia, ere in a great measure 
ithe work of the Prince de Metternich. Never were treaties prepared with 
igreater diplomatic skill, or with a more enlightened and philosophical attention 
ito the permanent interests of the whole of Europe. ‘They will bear the closest 
investigation, and in proportion as they are studied will they be found to con- 
\tain the most enlarged, noble, and powerful views. ‘The treaty between Great 
‘Britain and Prussia now lies before me, and I find appended to it the honoured 
signatures of Hardenbérg,”’ Humboldt,” and “ Wellington” ‘Those are 
‘names which will be immortal in the page of history when their detractors shall 
|be unknown. 
When the treaties between the great powers had been signed, the Prince de 
Metternich fel: that the time had arrived to couvuke the representatives of the 
isecondary German states, order that they might give their adhesion to the 
principle of those treaties, and consent tu abide by them, at the same time 
‘that they should be invited to offer their opinions relative tu the future consti- 
\cution ot the proposed Germani: confederation. Accordingly, on the 31st 
March, the ministers and plenipoteutiaries of the German princes and of the 
\free towns and cities assembled. At length, then, the wishes of the princes 
jof Germany were gratified ; but the Priuce de Metternica required that the 
jfive members of the German constitution committce should form part of the 
'geveral committec of plenipotentiaries then to be waned. 

The ably concerted plan adopted by the four great powers, first to couclude 
general treaties between each other, and then to require all smaller states and 
powers to adhere to their provisious, was, | believe, origimally suggested by 
the Prince de Metternich. ‘This plan was wholly tovel, was calevlated to 
jsave a great loss of time, and prevented heart-buru'ngs, jealousies, rivalry, and 
jdiscoutent. If eackof the smaller siates of Germany aud of Europe had been 
simply consulted prior to the great and general treaties being framed and 
isigned, years must have been consumed simply in the consideration of their 
‘objections. 
| At length was presented the project of a confederation of the sove- 
reign princes and of the free towns and citiesof Germany. It was laid before 
ithe congress by the plenipotentiaries of Prussia in the month of April 1815. 
But although the Prussian plenipotentiaries were the orgaus of the constitu- 
tion committee, the Prince de Metternich was by no means foreign to the pre- 
paration of that document. Nothing escaped his notice, nothing was submit- 
ted which had not been laid before him and which had not obtained, at least, 
his general approval. Indeed, in his capacity as president of the congress, for 
‘he was nothing less, every point under discussion, either special or general, 
‘came before hin, and to each he gave his best and most valuable attention. So 
strong, also, was the genera! feeling as to his love of truth and justice, that when 
jall other attempts and measures had failed, those who thought they hed suffer- 
ed wrong which ought to be redressed, or that they hed rights which were kept 
in abeyance and were likely to be lost, were sure to draw up their notes, pro- 
tests, or memoirs, and forward them to him. All of these he examined with 
attentive interest. 

The matchless tact of the Prince de Metternich can never be too highly ex- 
tolled. On very many occasions in his life bas he giveu prvof of this ; but on 
none more remarkably so, than in his pegociations with the plenipotentiaries of 
the smaller German states. Onthe 12th April, 1815, those sittings began, and 
all who were interested in the important debates to which they led have since 
admitted that so conflicting were the interests, strong the jealousies, and vio- 
lent the passions, of all parties at that ume, that but forthe moderation and 
firmness of the Prince de Metternich, and his consummate tact, there would 
have been interminable and even subversive discussions. The first point he 
insisted om was that the alliances formed by the four great powers should be 
adhered to, and that this adhesion should be given without long debates or un- 
necessary delay :— 

“ The treaties must be acceded to.” said the prince ; * cach power must 
pledge itself to guarantee their execution, cortingent forces must be fixed on to 
secure the fulfilment of the guarantee, and special couventions must be signed 
o provide for the maintenance of those contingent troops. ‘Tree armies will 
‘assemble ; one on the Upper Rhine, under the orders of the Prince de Schwar- 
'zenberg ; the secoud on the Middle Rhine, under the orders of the Prince of 
‘Blucher ; and the third on the Lower Rhine, vader the command of the Duke 
jof Wellington.” 
| Here was a plau,the most magnificent and yet minute, explained in a few 
\words and reduced to a few lines of writing. 

From day to day the plenipotentiaries met. Prince de Metternich admitted 

f nodelay. In vain did some attempt to defeat his plan by protests, memoirs 
and notes. The project of the treaty of alliance and of accession with the 
princes and free cities and towns of Germany was another of the important |a- 

urs of this extraordinary man, whose eyes, thoughts, mind, seemed to possess 
he attribute oi ubiquity. 
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+ And now the name of Buonaparte once more resounded in the ears of Eu-|| would vend materially to preserve the balance of power in Europe. This opi- 
rope. The war against the man who had forfeited his word, broken all his en-| nion was likewise heid by the British plenipotentiary, and France, when con- 
gagements, and escaped from Elba, called into the field the most ardent spirits sulted, made a strong and most eloquent protest in favour of the nationality of 
i! of all ranks, ages, and classes, and Europe armed against the despot and the |Poland. The Emperor Alexander was, I am convinced, sincerely desirous for 
uf, usurper. | the happiness of the Poles, but he had also fixed his eyes on the duchy of War- 
In all the arrangements necessary tobe made for that purpose Austria and saw, and he could not be tempted or persuaded to shiegaieh it. On whatever 
the Prince de Meiternich decidedly took the lead, and Europe owes to that dis-| other points he yielded, he would not do so on this, and the “ partition of Po- 
tmguished man, simply for his talent, skill, judgment, foresight, and energy in land * was the result. 
fi; this matter, a debt of gratitude, she will be unable to repay. ‘| The conduct of Lord Castlereagh during the whole of these transactions 
The separate articles agreed on between Great Britain, Austria, Russ a, was entitled to the highest praise. His diplomatic notes were those which in- 
and Prussia, on the 25th April, 1815, upon the exchange and ratification of the | variably excited the deepest attention, and commanded the highest respect. 


i if treaty of the 25th March of the same year, were also partly the work of the ‘lo noman at the congress of Vienna did Prince de Metternich ever defer 
i subject of this memoir ; as was was also the treaty of accession of the 27th with so much real respect and profound admiration as he did to Lord Castle- t 
ed April between the four great powers just mentioned on the one part, and the jreagh. For that eminent statesman he invariably professed to the end of his f 
ii). e princes of states and free towns and cities of Germany on the other part. ‘days his sincerest homage ; and when his lordship's tragic end was communi- j 
ys The complaints of some petty princes that their rignts were not respected, cated to the prince, he shed many and bitter tears. The conduct of Lord Cas- i 


1) their privileges conceded, and their independence assured, becaine, towards tlereagh during the whole of the most important negotiations at the congress, 
j the close of these negotiations, very numerous and loud. The Prince de Met- left an impression upor. all minds which was never obliterated. 
ternich examined fe considered them ; but as he was from principle opposed | The court of Vienna was occupied with two great points ; the first was, to 
to the multiplication of power, to the establishment of new governments, and, prevent, by all means, and at all risks, the incorporation of the whole of the 
to the resuscitation of governments which had long since ceased to exist, he ‘duchy of Warsaw into Russia: and the second was to prevent the incorpora- 
supplied no favorable answer to the various claimants. ‘tion of the whole of Saxony into Prussia. ‘The plan of Austria was success- i 
The projected constitution for the Germanic confederation was during the fal—but thanks to whom ' most assuredly to none other than the Prince de é 
whole of this time the subject of discussion and consideration, and on the 1-t) Metternich. 
May, 1815, the Prussian plenipotentiaries submitted to the Prince de Metrer _ ‘The creation of the kingdom of the Pays Bas was another of those subjects 
nich a new project, revised and corrected. ‘The prince at once undertook the to which the Prince de Metternich devoted the energies of his mind. Lord 
task of examining this document, and in the course of the month presented a Castlereagh, with his usual discernment and skill, saw from the first the impor- 
ay proposed basis for a future constitution. _ tance of this measure, and hastened, on behalf of Great Britain, to give indu- 
. ie he treaty of Paris of the 18th May, 1815, and the events which rendered bitable evidence of his sincerity and his disinterestedness, by placing such colo- 
: it necessary, for some time occupied the mind of the prince; but he did not} /nial possessions in the power of the king of the Pays Bas as were desirable for 
" lose sight of the divided condition of “The fatherland,” nor was he so en-, him to possess. At the Congress some attempts were made to excite Prince 
f grossed by the mighty facts then transpiring as to be indifferent to the ques- de Metternich to believe, and to act upon that belief, that the real amalgama- 
tion of the Germanic confederation. The preparation of the separate treaties tion of Holland and of Belgium was impossible, on account of the difference 
to be signed by all the lesser powers of Europe with the four greater, also stea- [of their interests, and of their religious opinions. But on one of those occa- 
- da dily proceeded . and on the 23d May, 1815, the conferences again commenced |sions, the Prince de Metternich replied, that it was not necessary that the in- 
at Vienna relative to the establishment of the Germanic confederation. These |terests of two united countries should be the same, provided they did not op- 
conferences were continued from day to day, and the observations and objec- pose and injure each other. ‘The nape ena | genius of the Dutch,” he said, 
tious of every prince and free town or city were heard and examined. On the “ will give a prompt circulation to the riches of the soil of Belgiuin, and these 
8th June, 1815, tae memorable act by which the federal constitution of Ger- Will require the navigation of the Scheldt, and a participation in the commerce 


many was assured was duly signed, and the act of the congress of Vienna’ With the colonies. ‘Toleration,”’ he also observed, “ will bring about the sup- 


for settling the whole of Europe, and establishing it on a permanent basis, 
of order, justice, and liberty, as well as of hereditary right, bears date the’ 
following day. 

One of the most interesting but difficult questions which for a long time; 
occupied the mind of the prince related to the boundaries which should be as-) 
signed to Prussia, especially with regard to the long proposed overthrew of the, 
kingéom of Saxony. ‘The prince, fer from desiring to circumscribe the limits, 
of Prussia, ardently wished for the creation of a powerful and influential king-| 
dom. Not only did he assert the necessity of this for the sake of Prussia and | 
her monarch, but likewise with regard to the balance of power in Europe. But | 
to him it appeared, as well as it did to his august master, that no act of mjus-_, 
tice could be more scandalous, after all the spoliations and sacrifices the king | 
of Saxony had endured and made, than to deprive him of his Jawfu! dominions. 
Plan after plan was drawn up at the Austrian chancellerie and submitted to the | 
Prussian plenipot: ntiaries for the purpose of avoiding an act so really felonious ; | 
aud the Prince de Metternich was at once so anxious to preserve peace, and. 
yet so resolved 1ot to be any party to an act of spoliation, that the line of con- | 
duct he had to pursue was very difficult. ! 

Prussia remained for a Jong time firm in her determination not to yield on | 
this point to tne court of Austria, and she represented that the faith of treaties, 
required that she should have as large a territory as was necessary to defend, 
herself against Austrian or other aggressors. The Prince de Metternich met! 
these statements by statistical tables ; had accounts of the popniation of each 
province and district collected and arranged, and demmnaeent by figures that} 
her population was greater in point of numbers than it ever had been, besides’ 
being made up of flourishing and most productive countries. ‘To this mode of 
attack Prossia replied by similar statistical tables with regard to Austria, and 
shewed that the court of Vienna had, at any rate, nothing to complain of with 
regard to the arrangements which had been made in her favor, and which vastly 
increased the population of the Austrian dominions. The Prince de Metier- 
nich then suggested a scheme by which the king of Saxony might preserve a, 
portion of his dominions, the rest being given to Prussia. This was one of! 
the least able moves of which the prince was ever guilty ; and it drew down! 
upon him not only the retort of Prussia, ‘‘tha', as the principle of not de- 
priving the king of Saxony of any part of his dominions was now abandoned, 
it was better that he should have a powerful kingdom assigned to him in I[taly,| 
than one of inadequate dimensions in Germany ;”’ whilst Viscount Castlereagh, , 
the Prince de Talieyrand, end the Emperor Alexander alike fell upon this) 
scheme with all their nerve and talent wholiy to destroy it. ‘The correspond-, 
ence which took place on this subject was most adimrable. The Prince de! 
‘Talleyrand was never more logical, powerful, and unanswerable than in this 
question, whch he treated at the same time with the playfulness of a wit, ali 
the attitude and maneuvring of an actor, all the skill of a diplomatist, and yet 
all the high and lofty notions of a real statesman. 

The Prince de Metternich rallied all his energies, and did his very best to 
destroy or dimivish the impression which his decoy-duck system haa made on 
Europe. But in vain. He attempted to shew that it was only in the even: 
of not being able to sett'e the matter in any other way that then, and then only, 
it was that he would agree to the dominions of the king of Saxony being parily 
given to Prussia. But was not this tantamount to saying that Prussia might 
have her own way, as far, at least, as Austria was concerned, provided she 


would be obstinately resolute! Aud undoubtedly it was this that emboldened} |po 


the Prussian plenipotentiaries. It was not until the voice of England was 
heard—England, generous and unselfish—England, disinterested and powerful 
—that the government of Berlin yielded, and finished by a compromise. Ah ! 
to how much of heart-burnings, weariness, and suspicion did this questior. ot 
the boundaries of Prussia, connected as it was with the dissolution or the in- 
tegrity of the kingdom of Saxony, give rise. 


order of things in the Pays 


port and strengthening of the Christian faith. ‘That which was to be feared in 
the sixteenth is not to be apprehended in the nineteenth century. The new 
Bas will also be founded on a national representa- 
tion, to which many of its provinces have been for a long time accustomed, 
and which cannot produce any great commotion among two people equally calm 
by nature, and who, although possessing unqugstionably different habits, have 
an identity of moral principles.” Such sentiments as these appeared so philo- 
sophical, as well as so natural and reasonable, that it was only necessary to state 
them to secure their triumph ; and although the Prince de Metternich was just- 
ly looked up to as the great defender at the congress of the principles and dog- 
mas of the Roman Catholic Church, still he did not hesitate, fully and heartily, 
to consent to the union of Catholic Belgium with Protestant Holland, under 
the dominion of a Protestant dynasty ! 
In the negotiations which took place at the congress of Vienna relative to 
the slave-trade treaties, the Prince de Metternich was applied to by the courts 


of Spain and Portugal to oppose the measures proposed by the Duke of Wel- 


lington. ‘The Spanish plenipotentiary, Salvador, sought to render all mea- 
sures for the abolition of the slave-trade unavailing, by demanding that it should 
be declared that each government should itself judge what was the suitable 
epoch for putting such law or treaty into effect. And the Portuguese repre- 
sentative, Pa'mella, adopted the same line of argument, and made the same 
objection, appealing to the Prince de Metternich, as the representative of Catho- 


ijlic states and of Catholic interests, to support them in their opposition. But 


vain were their hopes. ‘The Prince de Metternich joined heartily in the mea- 
sures pointed out by the Duke of Wellington, who had then taken the place of 
Lord Castlereagh at the congress. ‘The Prince, on one occasion, expressed 


‘|himself so decidedly to Palmella in favour of British views, that it is said, as 


he left the Austrian diplomatist, he raised his shoulders and exclaimed, “ It 
useless, when the court of Vienna is liberal ” 


THE DUMMY. 
LEGEND OF LINCOLNSHIRE. 

It was in the January of 18—, when, having passed in safety the perils of 
“Great Go,"’ I determined to put in practice a pet scheme of making a shoot- 
ing excursion into the wildest part of the fen country: there, at least, my me- 
mory would be able to discharge with all reasonable speed her confuse cargo of 
Latin, Greek, history, algebra, arithmetic, moral hilosophy, mechanics, hy- 
drostatics, pneumatics, optics, and sundry other ticks which oppressed it. Ac- 
cordingly, packing up half a dozen shirts, and as many pounds of “ Pigou and 
Wilkes’ best canister,” | took my place, one clear frosty night, on the box of 
the Holbeach mail. On we sped some ten miles along a dull, dead road ; then 
came a tree, then a bridge, then a rattling and jolting over the stones of a dir- 
ty, dreary town ; then a turnpike, then ten dull miles more, and another tree, 
another bridge, another jolting, another dreary town, and so on, till at daybreak 
we found ourselves in the neighbourhood of Wisbeach. Here it was necessa- 
ry to engage a fly to convey me to the place of my destination, a lonely village, 
about fourteen or fifteen miles distant. I found ——, however of much higher 
pretensions, and of far greater extent than I had anticipated, and, to say the 
truth, felt half inclined to quarrel with it for its gentility. The public build- 
ings were numerous, comprising a church, two dissenting chapels, the stocks, a 
und, and a very comfortable commercial inn ; to which may be added a red- 
brick house, belonging to the attorney, and a white-stuccoed house, the abode 
of the surgeon. . 

There was, indeed, little room for choice as regarded lodging, and at “ The 
Chequers,” the inn aforesaid, my carpet-bag was pitched. Here the first couple 
of days d away cheerily enough. ‘The weather was fine, the birds abun- 
dant, and mine host’s fare undeniable. On the third morning, a louring ~ | 


a The Polish question gave, however, even more trouble and anxiety to the||gave promise of a regular wet day, which promise was most exactly observed, 
& $ Prince de Metternich than that to which I have just alluded. In the first||and the rain came down in torrents. For some time I endeavoured to pursue 
place, the Austrian government had for a lung period of time felt, and even||the sport, till my gun, having exhibited many symptoms of reluctance, at length 

" expressed, much uneasiness at the territorial aggrandisement of Russia; and||positively declined to go off at all. Nothing, then, remained but for me to do 

oF | never were fears better grounded than on the present occasion. In the next|/so, and make the best of my way back to what the classic Robins would term 


beat mercilessly in my face, the increasing darkness, and my imperfect know- 


place, the Prince de Metternich was of opinion that the constitution of an in- loc * dulce domum.” What, however, with the violence of the storm, which 


dependent kingdom of Poland, under the government of a Prussian prince, 
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foot. The paths across the morasses were few, and known to few, and rarely 


1844. 


ledge of the country, it was soon pretty clear that I had lost my bearings, and 
it was near ten at night ere, drenched, chilled, and wearied, I reached the out-||traversed, save in the pursuit of wild ducks and fen-birds. But of all the fre- 
skirts of the village. “The Chequers” was, of course, situated as near asj\quenters of that perilous region, Giles Roper, the landlord of the Black Lion, 
might be in the centre ; and stumbling on, now upto my knees in mud, now! was held! to be the most skilled and the most adventurous. He was a dead 
breaking my shins against some heap of rubbish, 1 gained the churchyard,| shot, and not thought to be over nice at what he pulled a trigger. Many and 
through which a shorter pathway led to the inn in question. , | strange were the stories told of his exploits, but little of good was known of 
The church itself, though much dilapidated, and even shorn of its fair pro- hit ; and his house was the resort of sheep-stealers, poachers, and especially 
portions, as was indicated by the ruined walls around, was yet a picturesque jof low gamblers, ruffians alinost as desperate as himself 
and a noble building of the — but really, having the fear of Camden -npaar | _“ Such was the character of the man and the spot which I was about to 
and the like, before my eyes, I am afraid to say of what century or what scyle | visit, and it was not without feelings of sorrow and apprehension that I learnt 
Enough, it abounded with windows, pointed arches, lofty buttresses, hideous) that a lady, young, sick, apparently rich, and unprotected, save by an aged do- 
corbels, and other grotesque carving. Whence the materials came, or how |mestic, had been compelled to seek so doubtful an asylum. On reaching the 
they were conveyed thither, no one could pretend to say; the erection was)|liouse, [ was ushered at once to the chamber of the sufferer. It was a mean 
commonly attributed to the agency of the devil or the monks, and probably one) |apartment, low-roofed, not over-clean, and evidently ill suited to the rank of 
or other had a hand in the transaction. \its present occupant. Costly garments were heaped on the ricketty chairs, and 
As for myself, I was at that moment far too discomfited either to speculate! on the plain deal table stood a magnificent dressing-case, with an ebony cabi- 
on its origin or admire its beauties, even had the latter been visible, but, never-) net, curiously inlaid, and clasped with silver, by its side. | approached the 
theless, could not help being struck, as its dim outline stood forth against the|'bed, and, to my surprise, found the upper portion of the lady's features con- 
gloomy sky, with a light, a pale bluish flame proceeding apparently from one of, cealed by a black silk mask ; the mouth alone was visible, the lips of which, 
the windows. I paused—and, but that my curiosity was as thoroughly damped | bloodless and quivering, disclosed teeth perfect im shape and colour, but fast set 


as my powder, should have forthwith made farther examination ; a piercing gust) in a paroxysin of pain, J gently opened the hand whieh lay clenched and n- 
A single jewel sparkled on her finger; it was a diamond of 


of wind, however, decided the matter, aad hurried me forward. On looking! gid by her side. 


again, the light had disappeared, and | thought no more of the matter till, en- 
cased in a dry suit, comforted by a capital supper, and seated in front of a glo- 
rious fire, | mentioned the circumstance in the travellers’ room. 

The company therein assembled consisted of four individuals besides my- 
self. A stout, cheerful old gentleman, with a bald head and pigtail, smoked 
his pipe on one side of the huge grate. He was a man evidently of active ha- 


bits, and kept bustling in his chair, poking the fire upon scientific principles, ex-) 


plaining them the while, and snuffing the candles with a decision that quite 
startled one ; his manners and appearance were above the coinmon ran of far- 
mers, and his age seemed to exclude hun from the fraternity of bagmen. A 
little more quiescent, and he might have been the vicar,—a little less philoso- 
phical, and he would have passed for the attorney ; as it was, he could but be 
the village apothecary. His vis-a-vis was a commercial traveller, in the wine 
and spirit line, a jovial, red-faced, white-teethed, apoplectic-looking person, and 
seemingly well acquainted with the practical part of his craft. The landlord, 
a middle-aged man, both meek and sleek, who said little, but whose ever-vary- 
ing expression was 4 sufficieut index of his thoughts, sat apart from the circle, 
and watched with manifest uneasiness the many unprovoked pokings and snuf- 


fings inflicted by the doctor. A young gentleman, with a sporting air, in aj; 


striped shirt, shooting-jacket, and Wellington boots. who turned out to be an 
attorney's clerk, and was kind enough to bestow much notice and patronage 
upon my humble self, completed the party. 

On my casually mentioning the circumstance that had attracted my attention 
in the churchyard, a sudden silence fell upou all. The medical man hastily 


|'marvellous size and brilliancy ; but, alas! no plain gold ring was to be seen. 
||As the spasm passed, I begged to be allowed to remove the covering from her 
| face ; it could but prove oppressive in her present state ; "twas vain. In a low, 
‘igentle, but decisive tone, she replied, * it might not be.’ 
|| “ Here was evidently an affair of mighty mystery. The lady had doubtless 
\\good reasons for guarding against recognition; and, at all events, it was no 
||part of mine to pry into her secret. Meanwhile, many and anxious were the 
| inquiries of her grey-haired attendant as to the condition of his mistress. 
| “* Thanks! thanks!’ he exclaimed, raising his eyes to heaven, while the 
| tears ran down his furrowed cheeks as | announced at length the birth of a fe- 
| male infant, with the assurance that no present danger was to be feared either 
to mother or to child. For some days all went well; the lady. proud of her 
|jnew treasure, was fast recovering strength; but the babe itself, weakly and 
||sick, I felt from the first its days were numbered and few. It was even so; ere 
|\a fortnight had elapsed the young mother clasped her firstborn cold and lifeless 
| her bosom. 
|| “ Well, sir, the pursuits of our profession are said to steel the heart, as well 
| as nerve the hand, to enlighten the intellect, but to dull the sensibilities. It 
||may be so, and it is well that it should be so; but I was untempered then, and 
|inever can forget the effect produced on me by the tearless, noiseless agony of 
| that bereaved one. All desires, all interests seemed to have forsaken her. 
|The mask was laid aside; concealment or discovery affected her but little 
| now ; and with her pale, lovely face shaded by locks of dark and dishevelled 
hair, she would sit for days without motion, without speech, but with a look of 
anguish and bewilderment on her brow that haunts me to this hour. 


laid down the snuffers, as if they were unpleasantly warm, the landlord and) pig chiid was at length removed ; calm it lay, and seemingly well content 


my young Mecanas looked resolutely in my face, the one with an incredulous, 
the other with an inquiring gaze ; the traveller alone remained undisturbed, and 
appeared to regard the ¢ableau with much inward merriment. 

Capital!” he exclaimed. ‘* What ! are they at it again, eh !—a long game, 
upon my honour.” 

“Who are at it, and what isit they are at!” said I, as confused ideas of 
lead-stealers, body-snatchers, and church-robbers in general suggested them- 
selves. 

“Oh, ask Mr. Evans,” was the reply. ‘“‘ He knows: uobody ventures to tell 
that story in his presence.” 


| in its little coffin; then came the gush of tears and the burst of grief: then did 
\the mother become fully and fearfully alive to her loss,—alive to the blow, but 
\blind, poor creature! to the blessing. 

| “One evening, on entering the apartment, I found her just nsing from her 
|knees; she was more composed, and better than [ had yet seen her, and an- 
‘nounced her intention of taking her departure at the expiration of another day. 
‘She placed a most handsome present in my hands, and spoke in feeling terms 
‘of my kindness. 

| ©] shall tax it,” she said, ‘ yet further. You will accompany me to-morrow 
jin my first, my last visit to the grave of my poor child!’ 


I looked inquiringly at the apothecary ; he shook his head. 
“The story, sir,” said he, ** which Mr. Baggs alludes to, though well known 
here, is yet one I am by no means fond of relating. It is too sad, too strange, 


On such a night, with such a blazing fire, and such a bow! of steaming punch! 
before us, a tale * o'er true” was a luxury not to be let slip. Perswasions, en-! 


treaties, were lavished upon Mr. Evans, and at length, although with some) 


signs of reluctance, he thus began : 

«Tt is now nearly forty years ago since I first commenced practice in this 
lively part of the country. In those days I was possessed of little save a smal] 
floating capital invested in drogs, the necessary instruments of surgery, and a 
wife,—the last as necessary an article, perhaps, as any to a man of my profes- 
sion. A very hard life we led of it at first, and it was not without much ado, | 
and many strugglings, that we contrived to keep up cheerful looks and decent 
appearances. ‘I'he population was at that time thin, and scarcely humanized ; 
it was even reported that they were born with webbed feet ; I dg not vouch for 
the fact. Indeed, it was very rarely I had an opportunity of ju@ging how they 
were born ; for such was their heathenish ignorance, that a few barbarous re- 
ceipts, handed down from Shem, Ham, or Japhet, together with an implicit re- 
liance upon the powers of nature, sufficed for them in every emergency ; and 
it was long ere they could be induced to have recourse to professional advice, 
and submit to be physicked like rational and christian people. 

“Tt was with uo little surprise, then, that, one winter's night, as | was on 
the point of retiring to the arms of Morpheus and Mrs. Evans, I received a 
summons to at:end a strange lady, who had just arrived at The Black Lion, 
and who was prevented by sudden indisposition from pursuing her journey. 

“* A lady at The Black Lion,’ quoth [, buttoning on my greatcoat, in a state, 
of extreme bewilderment. 

« «Quite a lady, sir,—quite young and alone, one servant, and coach-and-| 
four, sir,’ was the reply. 

“Such a thing had not occurred within the memory of man. Our country 
was rarely visited at all, save by the landlord’s agent, and an occasional com-| 
mercial traveller; but a lady, attended, too, ale by a servant, it was well, 
nigh incredible ; and, full of conjectures, I set forth to wait upon my wew pa- 
tient. 

“The Black Lion was situated about half a mile from the village, or what, 
was then the high road: you may have noticed its remains in your excursion! 
to-day.” 

“1 did so,” replied I, interrupting the narrator ; * the old sign-post drew me 
thither, in the hope of gaining shelter.” 

“ Sign-post, indeed!” rephed the apothecary, with a shudder; “ God keep 


us from many such! The storm was never witnessed that would drive me to 


, ‘ Lreadily assented, anc it was arranged that [ should call early on the mor- 
‘row for that purpose. As I was about totake my leave she gently laid her 


one thin, soft han n mine 
and perhaps a little too long, for mixed company.” 


| ‘Doctor,’ she said, looking sadly up into my face,‘ my sin has been great, 
‘but my sorrow has been grievous. I have prayed,—how unceasingly, how 
jearnestly !—for pardon, and I dare hope | arn forgiven.’ 
** Poor soul! po heard her speak again 
| ‘On descending the stair, 1 found the landlord in the passage, apparently 
jwaiting my appearance. He motioned me into a small sanded room, yclept 
The tariour,’ and significantly closed the door. There was an oily smile ou 
\his ruffian countenance, and an offensive familiarity in bis demeanour, that made 
my gorge rise ; but it was not my cue to quarrel with the meanest of the neigh- 
jbourhood, far less with a man so noted as Giles Roper; so I e’en gulped down 
\my indignation, and submitted to his noisome society as best I might 
| “« * Here’s to ye, doctor,’ he commenced, pushing towards me a beaker of 
lsmoking punch,—the punch, by the way, at the Black Lion, I am bound in jus- 
ice to admit, was fascinating,— Here's luck ! broken bones, and a sickly sea- 
‘son ; but in the meantime, I hear | am to lose a lodger, and you a patient, eh, 
Evans !’ 
“+ The lady,’ | replied, * health permitting, departs the day after to-morrow.’ 
“*Umph! well, I should be sorry to say anything unchantable or ungentle- 
‘manlike ; but some folks, you know, are not quite so rich, or quite so honest, 
perhaps, as other folks gives them credit for.’ 

“ Well, Mr. Roper,’ said 1, not precisely divining his drift, * possibly they 
‘may not be—what then?’ 

* * Oh, nothing—nothing,’ muttered the innkeeper. ‘I suppose.’ he added 
‘suddenly. ‘ you have got your fees al! right ; but all lean say 1s, not a penny of 

y bill has been paid yet—that’s fact!’ The blood rushed to my face ; | ne- 
ver felt so inclined before or since to kick a man out of his own house, or, in- 
deed, out of any house. It was a luxury, however, not to be indulged, and | 
jendeavoured to reply with composure, 
| “ «Tf you refer to my patient, sir, | beg you will understand that I have been 
remunerated richly, nobly.’ 
| “*Oh! [never questioned the lady's liberality,’ interrupted my companion, 
ichanging his tone, *it was her means | took the liberty of doubting; we've 
inoue of us seen the colour of her gold as yet.’ 
| “* You may make yourself easy on that point,” replied 1, rising to depart ; 
‘to my certain knowledge your visitor is as able, as | am sure you will find her 
\willing, to satisfy every reasonable demand.’ 

“« «She has money, then!’ asked Roper eagerly. 

“* As this may serve to prove,’ and Lexhibited the rouleauz with which I 
had just been presented. 


seek shelter there.. But to proceed—spite of wind and wet, I made my way as)“ An expression of exultation, almost devilish in its character, a over 
rapidly as possible across the fen to the house in question. The fens in those!|the man’s face as I spoke ; it was brief as the lightning, but in the instant [ 


days were fens indeed ; no drainage, no inclosures, no subsoil ploughs and Lin-) 
colnshire short horns ; the snipe, and the bittern, and the moorfowl had it all 
to themselves. Where you now see corn waving and stock feeding, in those 
days not a living, being, save those bred and born among the wilds, dared set 


saw my error, and inwardly cursed my folly im being trapped into such a dis- 
closure by so shallow «a device. Roper evidently perceived my vexation, 
and observed, in a careless tone, as he took down an immense single-barelled 
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Marcu 9, 


“* Well, well; I only wish the thing that’s fair. Nobody can complain of 


lower jaw was fractured, and a piece of the broken metal had buried itself deep 


my charges but the ducks—eh, doctor’? If the young woman has lots of the!|in the centre of his forehead. 


rhino, why the devil send her Juck with it ; but I am bound for the wild moor, 


** On being informed of the accident, I once more, though not without a feel- 


fen, and, with your leave, will bear you company as far as the village ; we are| ing of distaste and repugnance, hurried to the roadside inn; as I was ascend- 
off to-night on a fowling excursion.’ | ing the stairs I heard footsteps hastily pacing the room above, and at the same 
“ Now, albeit Mr. Giles Roper and his duck-gun were not exactly the com-||time the following somewhat remarkable words were audibly pronounced, in the 


panions I should have chosen on a dark evening, with a large sum of gold upon 
wy person, still all fears on my own account were swallowed up in the con- 
cern I felt for the safety of his guest, and 1 was too well satisfied to learn that 
he must be absent from home til! day-break, to quarrel with an extra quarter of 
an hour of his society. His glance, his conversation, the more I reflected upon’ 
them the more pregnant with evil they appeared, and I determined, that night 
once over, it should be my care that his guest did not pass another under the) 
roof of The Black Lion. 

‘Early on the following morning I set forth, according to my promise, deep- 
ly impressed with the necessity o1 urging the mvalid to accelerate her journey.| 
It was needless ; her last journey on earth was ended. She lay dead in her 
bed. Those eyes, once so bright, and yet so soft, were glazed and starting’ 
from the sockets ; that pale and gentle face was swollen and discoloured ; her! 
dark hair torn, and a broad livid mark, as of a man’s hand, stamped on her 
ivory neck. She, so young,so beautiful, lay there in that vile den, dead.) 
murdered, with none but strangers to gather round, not a kindred tear to mois- 
ten her cold brow ; not a loving hand to cast a flower upon her grave. 

“ You may have noticed at no great distance from the church-door a plain’ 
slab of white marble ; our kind old viear caused it to be placed there; be-’ 
neath lie the fair stranger and her child. Pardon and peace be with them !” 

The oid gentleman paused, and brushed away a tear that ran trickling down 
his nose. 

“ But, surely,” said 1, ‘the name and history of the murdered lady have! 
since been brought to light?” 

“ Never, sir; to this day both remain a mystery. The motive of her se-! 
cresy must be obvious : it has been well mamtained ; but one individual, who 
ere long must follow her to the dust, could divulge it. With that person it) 
perishes for ever.”’ 

“ And that person,” said | abruptly, * is yourself.”’ 

The old — made no reply, but a shade of displeasure passed across| 
his brow. astily stammering forth an apology, I inquired if no steps were! 
taken to discover the perpetrators of the foul deed ! | 

* You shall hear, sir,’ resumed the apothecary. ** An inquiry, such as it) 
was, was set on foot immediately ; but, to confess the truth, there was no one 
to pursue it with energy ; our vicar was too infirm; I myself too ignorant in} 
such matters, and too poor; the country squires were for the most part too in-, 
different or too distant ; and in those days our jumble village was not blessed: 
with the presence of a lawyer.” 

Here my patronizing young friend, ihe clerk, emitted a heavy cloud from 
his cheroot, shaking his head the while with a commiserating air, as much as. 
to say, “ Poor devils !"’ 

“ From the evidence of two women who had been left in sole charge of the, 
house,—the hostler having been seut to to arrange about post-horses, and 
the landlord being engaged with the fowling-party,—it appeared that no alarm! 
had been heard during the night, but that on entering the fatal apartment on’ 
the morning, they had found it stripped of every valuable, and its occupant a, 
corpse. The marks of strangulation were fresh upon her person, and the finger 
of her left hand, from which the diamond-ring had heen withdrawn, crushed,| 
and bloody. An entrance appeared to have been eflected through a scullery-! 
door, one so ricketty and ill-secured that it would scarce have resisted the ef- 


forts of a child; thence access was easily gained to the remainder of the house. | 


Suspicion at first naturally fell upon the lady's servant, the old man of whom I: 


harsh shrill voice of the sexton: ‘Cheer up, Giles Roper ; you will have fair 
rnd We have sworn it on the book, Giles. Alive or dead, you will have fair 
\play.’ 

“A groan from the dying man was the only reply. On my entering, the 
sexton seated himself, and relapsing into his habitual silence, watched the pro- 
ceeding with a contemptuous scowl. His miserable companion was far beyond 
the reach ef human skill; nothing remained but to dress his wounds, and ad- 
minister an opiate. Having done so, I departed. Ciiles Roper died that 
night.” 
| * Now, sir,” interrupted the commercial gentleman, who had been gradual- 
ly wound up toa state of excitement quite charming to witness,—* now for the 
extraordinary part of the story.”’ 

Mr. Evans coutinned. ‘The man died, and was buried. About a week 
after the funeral, one dark, stormy night, I was returning from a visit to a pa 
tient who resided ata considerable distance. The wind, laden with the heavy 
miasma of the fens, swept howling across the level ; at times a burst of sleet, 
\sharp and sudden, would almost strike me from the saddle ; then the moon for 
jan instant would be seen on high, stemming the rushing clouds; and then, 
jagain, the icy fog, in huge rolling masses closed around. My pony was well 
nigh up to her knees in mud and water, and, spite of ny exertions, it was past 
twelve before I gained the village ; no sound save the melancholy moaning of 
the wind was to be heard in the deserted street. The good folks retired right 
early then. Dismounting,—for in so dark a night the road was dangerous,—I 
made my way along the narrow causeway, and on arriving at the church was 
startled by perceiving an appearance similar to that which attracted your at} 
tention to-night. A light was glimmering through the church-window. Feel- 
‘ing assured that no good could be working at such an hour, in such a place, I 
‘left my nag to find her way to the stable as best she might, and, leaping the 
low churchyard wall, approached the building. For a moment my heart failed 
me ; an indescribable sensation of awe came over me as | felt | was within a 
few yards of some dark and unhallowed deed. The qualm passed in an in- 
istant ; the next my nerves were strung, and my pulse beat full and firm as 
iever. 

“It was no hard matter for one young and active to raise himself by means 
lof the buttress, and the uneven surface of the stone-work, to the level of the 
‘window in question. Merciful heavens! what a spectacle met my gaze as | 
‘did so! Forty years have passed since then, yet every feature of that fearful 
sight is fresh in my memory as though I looked upon it but yesterday. 
| “You, sir, have examined the interior of our church, and could not fail to 
have remarked an antique tomb, that stands near tothe altar. It is the rest- 
ing-place of the founder of the pile. The good knight's shield and banner still 
lnang from the wall above. Round this tomb were four persons seated, en- 
gaged apparently at play. In three I recognised at once the sexton, and the 
two brothers Marsh ; the fourth was a corpse. Yes, there, in his grave-clothes, 
‘bound and bandaged, sat Giles Roper, the landlord of ‘The Black Lion. There 
|was a terror in that sheeted form, dragged from the charnel-house to join the 
jimpious revel, that might have appalled a stouter heart than mine The face, 
‘half hid by the shroud, half lit by the flickering lamp, seemed, as the shadows 
|flitted across its livid features, to waken into life, and vary its expression with 
‘the progress of the fearful game. 

‘* Before the dead man counters and cards were placed, and as his turn came 


spoke, and who slept in an adjoining outbuilding. All search for him proved [round x play, yn sexton regularly selected one of the latter from the parcel : 
fruitless ; he was nowhere to be found. But it seemed scarcely possible that a “Ue rom the ebony cabinet of the murdered lady, which stood, half emptied 


person of his age, an evident stranger too to the country, should have been able’ | 


to make his escape on foot, so successfully as to leave no trace behind what | 
ever ; it appeared far more probable that he had shared the fate of his unfortu- 
nate mistress. And now, spite of the a/i/: which he set up, supported by the 
testimony of two dissolute characters, named Marsh ; spite of the disappear-| 
ance of the old man, whose guilt the landlord maintained to be manifest, pub-| 
lic opinion gathered heavily round Giles Roper; so heavily, indeed, that al-| 
though no direct evidence could be adduced, he, together with his two asso- 
ciates, found it advisable to quit the neighbourhood for a time. 


| 
“Meanwhile nothing further could be done, no clue could be discovered | 


either to the missing servant or to the property which had been stolen; the 
body was accordingly buried in the spot I have mentioned, and the affair per-| 
mitted to rest. 

* About eleven months had elapsed, and people had well-nigh ceased to talk’ 
or think about the matter, when Mr. Roper once more ventured to take up his’ 
residence at his old abode ; and 1t was reported about the same time that the 
two companions of his retirement had been seen lurking about the adjoining vil- 
tages. The Black Lion, however, was deserted ; bad as its former frequent- 
ers were, partly from a feeling of just horror, partly, perhaps, from superstition. | 
they turned from the scene of bloodshed. and shunned the company of the re- 
puted murderer. About this time, too, in consequence of the drainage then 
being commenced, it was found necessary to turn the high-road into its present 
position, and the branded inn was left in its solitude. But one visitor was 
known to cross the threshold; the sexton. He was a strange old man that, 
and had exercised his calling beyond the memory of the oldest inhabitant’ of 


the parish. He lived alone, with the implements of his trade, and never seemed ||‘ Again the tide turned. 


of its rich contents, on the centre of the slab, the victors drew their stakes at 
ithe conclusion of each deal. Of this party the sexton alone seemed to be at 
vease, and he grinned and chuckled as he swept up his double portion of the glit- 


‘tering coin, now chiding, now praising his ghastly partner as the luck ran with 


jor against them. On asudden the stone which had luitherto supported my 
weight, slipped from its position, and with a vain attempt to save myself, shi- 
vering the window in the act, I fell heavily to the ground. The light was in- 
jstantly extinguished, the players were evidently alarmed. Not a moment was 
to be lost. Bending across the turf, I again leaped the fence, and ran at full 
speed towards the more respectable quarter of the village. 

**Tn less than half an hour a body of the principal inhabitants were assembled, 
and, my story hurriedly told, we proceeded en masse to the desecrated church. 
All was dagk and still, and every portal barred. The blacksmith, however, by 
the vigorous application of a sledge-hammer, soon effected an entrance through 
‘a small door, which, opening into the belfry, communicated with the body of 
ithe building. Chancel, nave, and aisle, all were searched: pew and pulpit— 
all in vain. Nota corner, not a nook was left unexplored ; but no trace of the 
sacrilegious visitants was to be discovered. Already had my companions be- 
gun to wax discontented,and to grumble at being roused from their beds on such 
|a bootless errand ; hints even were thrown out concerning stuck, horseponds, 
‘and sitnilar instruments of popular and primitive justice. Confounded, and al- 
‘most inclined to doubt the evidence of my own senses, | leant hopelessly 
lagainst the old tomb, when suddenly a something sparkling on the pavement 
caught my eye: it was the diamond ring !—the saine I had seen on the finger 
of the fair stranger. 


‘ To the sexton’s !’ shouted the blacksiaith ; ‘ the 


happy but when called upon to ply them. At the grave he was all glee and /old fox must have run to earth; we'll unkennel him yet.’ And, shoulderin 
merriment ; singing and whistling at his work, and tossing up the heavy clay |his huge hammer, he struck off, followed by the whole crowd, towards a smali 
with an energy that had done credit to one m his prime. At other times he cottage which was close at hand. The door was forced in a moment, and, spite 
was moody and inalicious in his manner; the children one and all looked upon’ of his curses aud protestations, the wretched culprit was dragged from his bed, 
him as an evil being; the women abused him, and the men contented them- jand placed under strict watch for the remainder of the night. As day broke, 
selves with exchanging a passing salutation. His evenings had been for the! |parties; armed with the readiest weapons they could procure, started off to 
most part spent in the bar of The Black Iion ; and then his eye would light! Scour the country round, and ere noon the two Marshes, bound and handcuffed, 
up with a fierce and almost a fiendish mterest as he pursued the course of the iwere brou ht in, having been found concealed ina neighbouring barn. The 
games of chance, of which the bar in question was commonly the scene. vault in which the landlord had been buried was next examined, and the cof- 
" “ Such was the sole companion left Mr. Roper. Giles, however, was not a//tin-lid found to be clumsily end imperfectly secured, the body itself betraying 
man particularly sensitive to indications of popular feeling. He stood his, evident symptoms of recent disinterment. Still, spite of every endeavour, no 
ground manfully ; smiled at averted looks, and resented open insults. His bold [portion of the stolen property (the ring excepted) could be brought to light ; 
bearing in the course of time had, probably, borne down the resentment of more| even the runners sent down from Bow Street were foiled. 

active enemies, and been accepted by the indifferent multitude as an evidence|| ‘“ The prisoners, meanwhile, stoutly maintained their innocence, and doubts 
of innocence. The trial, however, was not allowed him. Before a month had) began to be apprehended as to whether we could bring forward sufficient proofs 
elapsed from his return he was summoned to a sterner tribunal than that of |to insure conviction. Under all circumstances,it was thought advisable to make 
man. Pursuing his customary sport one day in the fens, his gun burst in the! |overtures to the younger Marsh, whom we had reason to believe less deeply 
firing, and the wretched being was brought maimed and senseless to his home.|/implicated than the others. After alittle decent hesitation, he consented to 
The effects were beyond measure frightful ; three tingers hung loosely by on be admitted king's evidence, and it was from him we learned at last the full 
jacerated tendons from his right hand ; his left was shattered to the elbow ; the!!particulars of the mysterious transaction. 


il 
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“It appeared that on the night of the murder Giles Roper, having quitted 


me, proceeded to join the two brothers and the sexton at the house of the lat-|| 


ter; thence, after waiting a sufficient time, the whole party returned to The 
Black Lion, and, leaving the Marshes to keep guard over the old servant, the 
landlord, followed by the sexton, entered the house, and made his way to the 
fatal chamber. Here, while the latter was employed in collecting the booty, 
Giles with an iron grasp seized the lady by the throat, and with his left hand 
pressed heavily on her mouth. So suddenly and so successfully was the move- 
ment executed, that not a cry escaped her :—a few convulsive struggles, and 
all was over 

“ The sexton was next despatched, together with the witness, to convey the 


spoil to a place of security, —no other than the antique tomb before mentioned, |. 


a large stone of which, though apparently firm as masonry could make it, 
opened readily to one who knew the secret. Meanwhile Roper and his accom- 
plice, with the old man, pinioned and blindfolded, behind them, drove off to the 
wild-moor fen, and, having dragged their victim to the edge of one of those 
dark, deep pools, #hen so common in that district, fastened a bag of shot about 


land, sitting on the throne, proclaim himself king, it would seem that the royal 
housemaid would owe temporary allegiance to the madinan, until a policeman 
should regularly dethrone him, and walk the usurper off to the nearest—that is 
to say, a much more humble—station. 

| Allegiance is due to the person, and not to the dignity alone ; for, in the 
jtime of Edward the Third, the Spencers were banished tor refusing allegiance 
|\to the person of the King, and offering it to his crown, which was something 
| like the notion of bowing to Gesler’s hat, which, through Sheridan Knowles’s 
| William Tell,” every one is acquainted with. ‘The sad tale of these Spen- 
cers led to the introduction of spencers with no tail at all, several centuries af- 
‘terwards. 

| Natural born subjects have rights that nothing but their own misbehaviour 
jcan forfeit ; such as the right of buying lands, if they have got the money to 
| pay for them. 

This glorious privilege may be enjoyed by the meanest subject, under the 
‘circumstances last alluded to. 

|| An alien may purchase lands; but if he does, the Sovereign is entitled to 


his neck, and plunged him headlong in. Notwithstanding the ingenuity with) them. Nevertheless, an alien may hire a house to live in, though the King of 
which this fiendish scheme had been contrived, suspicion, as has been seen, at-| the Belgians, when he first “* to London as an alien, occupied only locg- 
tached so strongly to the real perpetrators, that they were obliged to fly for aj/ings, being those on the seco floor of Hagyer’s oil and pickle shop in Ox- 
time from its effects. Before they separated, they all bound themselves by anjford-street. The Prince, who is now the Lord of the Belgians and their soil, 
oath, too horrible to repeat, to meet on that day twelvemouth in the cburch,| Was then the-vassal of Hagger, to whom he did weekly homage to the tune of 
there to divide their ill-gotten wealth as chance might decide ; and, at the in-|, thirty shillings 

stigation of the sexton, they had on the appointed night dragged their dead,) Analien may trade freely ; so that Verey dispenses dinners im strict confor 
companion from his grave, and compelled hun to fulfil his share of the engage-|| "ty with the provisions of om glorious Constitution . 
ment. The result of this meeting has been shown ; it remains but to add, that}| Children born out of England, whose tather or grandfather, by the father’s 
the lost treasure was found in its old hiding-place, and that the two murderers) Side, is in allegiance to the Englisli Sover: ign, are natural born subjects ; and 
were condemned, executed, and gibbeted by the road-side, immediately oppo-| therefore the summer visitors to Boulogne are in no danger of producing a crop 
site the scene of their foul crime. That gibbet, sir, was the sign-post you took| ef young alians,—a result which would deprive the Sovereign of many subjects, 


notice of to-day.”’ 
I shuddered at ny mistake. ‘ But the light,” I exclaimed, after a slight} 
pause ; “ how do you connect the light I saw this evening with circumstances 


which occurred forty years ago!” 


** Ay,” exclaimed the commercial traveller, rubbing his hands with glee,| 


light—explain to the gentleman.” 
The apothecary smiled. 
“ The light,” said he, * that attracted your attention I take to have been one, 
of the fen-tires—an ignis fatuus, so common in these marshy districts, and es-| 
cially frequent in places foul with the decay of animal and vegetable matter. | 
have seen many such in the very spot in question; and a little examination| 
would probably have convinced you that it proceeded from the low grounds be-| 
low the church, and not from the interior of the building. ‘There is, however, 
a tradition current among the old ladies here, doubtless owing its origin to the| 
very appearance we are speaking of, that on certain nights in the year (which 
they are, by the way, have never been very clearly determined) the phantoms 
of the three felons assemble round the old tomb, and with lamp lit, and cards 
shuffled and dealt, there await the coming of their pardoned accomplice to re- 
sume the game. Your vision will probably serve to corroborate the tale ; in- 
deed, you are at liberty to apply to it which solution you deem fit.” 
“Well,” I observed, at length, “ without calling in a Jove to unravel my 


knot, your tale is of itself sufficiently full of wonders, and seems to speak to us | 


of the more than cemmon interference of an all-guiding Providence.”’ 


* Ay, sir, that does it,” replied the apothecary, in a graver tone ; “it speaks). 


to us of anever-closing Eye ; it speaks to us of that stern trath,—let man hide 
murder as he will, Jet him shroud it in the darkness, let him bury it in the grave, 
there is yet arevealing hand above,—MURDER WILL out.” 


THE COMIC BLACKSTONE. 
OF THE PEOLPE. WHETHER ALIENS, DENIZENS, OR NA- 
TIVES. 

Having treated of the Sovereigns, we now come down to the small change, 
or in other words, we turn from her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, to his 
Most Miscellaneous Majesty the people. 

The people are divided into aliens and natural born, though the latter are 
not necessarily born naturals. Natural born subjects are such as are born with. 
in the ligeance, or allegiance of the Sovereign—but aliens are such as are born 
oat of it. 

Allegiance is the tie which binds the subject to the Sovereign, and the form 
is derived from the Goths ; who, under the feudal system, held their possessions 
under some lord, to whom they were vassals. The only remains of this system 
are to be met with at tac Gothic Cottages in the Regent's Park, the tenants of 
which swear fealty every quarter to the lord or his house-agent. Formerly 
there was mutual trust between the tenant of the soil and the owner, but this) 
trust has bee much broken in upon, by the modern practice of ‘* shooting the; 
moon,” which hath destroyed that sylvan state of simple confidence which for-| 
merly existed. 

The vassal was formerly expected to defend the lord against his enemies ; 
so that if the landlord of a honse got into a street row, his vassals or lodgers 
were expected to take part in it. This was called fdelitas or fealty, the ten- 
ant taking an oath to protect the lord of the soil; but this is now commuted 
into an undertaking to pay the taxes, including a police rate, which secures the 
lord and the vassal alsu from violence. 4 The oath of allegiance to the Sove- 
reign is still taken by attorneys and barristers, on being admitted to practise ; 
but in consequence of their number, it has been arranged asa solo and chorus 
for the officer of the Court, and an unlimited number of voices, which chime 
in together, expressing their horror of the Pope—without knowing who the 
old gentleman is—and declaring that it is not lawful to murder foreign princes 


in the public street—as if any one in these days ever thought of assassinating, 


continental royalty in Regeut-street, or any of the leading thoroughfares. 

It seems, however, that all subjects owe allegiance to the Sovereign, whe- 
ther they have taken the oath or not; and it is very probable that the ideas of 
most people would be much the same on the slaughter of foreign princes, 
For peg going through the ceremony of swearing the awful affidavit allu- 

ed to. 

Every person born within the English dominions owes allegiance to the So- 
vereign from the moment of birth, being at once under the protection or par- 
ticular patronage of royalty. The immense quantity of allegiance payable 
from persons of large families may therefore be conceived ; and it must be 
held as a constitutional doctrine, that twins cause a double accession of loyal- 
ty. Local allegiance is something of the nature of portable gas, for it is| 
moveable, and only lighted up in the bosoms of aliens during their residence 
in this country, after which it may be turned off, or otherwise extinguished. | 


jiand not only the Sovereign, but the Emerald, the Sir William Wallace, the 
Grand Turk, and the Wateriritch, of a great number of passengers 

| The children of aliens, when born in England, are considered as natural born, 
and Pagliano’s Hotel contributes annually a large stock of subjects to the Bri- 
‘tish monarchy 

A denizen is an alien, who, by the Royal prerogative, is made a natural—be- 


. 
| ing, in fact, an animal something like a mule, which, being between the horse 


and whe ass, generally partakes mostly of the latter. The denizen is indeed 
almost, not quite a natural. 
| Naturalisation can only be achieved by Act of Parliament: but even when 
jnaturalised, neither an alien nor a denizen can be a member of Parliament,—a 
dignity that naturals only are thought worthy of 

There have been one or two attempts to imtroduce an Act for the general 
‘naturalisation of all foreigners; but the nearest approach to it is the statute 
jnaturalising certain persons who have served two years in the army or navy, and 
isome who have been three years fishing for whales; which really exhibits such 
ja strong turn for natural history, that naturalisation is the smallest compliment 
jwhich can be paid to it. 
| Somuch for “the People,” who have always got a number of * People’s 
'Friends” ready to serve them im al! sorts of ways, but serving them out is the 
jmost usual course that is taken 


OF THE CLERG) 
| The people are divided into the clergy and the laity—the former of whom 
jwill be the subject of this chapter; and a verv lively chapter may be expected 
jin consequence. 
The clergy have several! privileges, some of which were taken from them at 
the Reformation, in consequence of their having become impudent from the 
\great liberties allowed to them. Many of the personal exemptions still conti- 
‘nue. For instance, no one can be compelled to sit upon a jury, after he has ta- 
‘ken orders—though, semble that the persons at the tree-list office in the thea- 
\tres, notwithstandimg their having taken orders, are liable to serve as jurymen. 
A clergyman cannot be chosen to any temporal office, such as bailiff or con- 
stable—so that a curate cannot be a bailiff at « lock-up house—nor could a rec- 
‘lor act as a policeman in a street riot. A clergyman is also privileged from ar- 
irest, in going to, and returning from the performance of duty, or, as the Norman 
\Jurist expresses it, “il ne faut pas commettre un tel faux pas de nabber il par- 
jsone, et lui porter hors de la pulpite jusqu’a maison de fermer au cle.” (One 
‘must not commit such a false step, as to nab the parson, and carry him out of 
the pulpit to the lock-up house.) Formerly,a clergyman had what is 
jcalled the benefit of clergy in cases of felony—a privilege, which if a lay- 
jman had asked for, he would have been told, that the authorities would “ see 
him hanged first." The last remnant of benefit of clergy, was the benefit al- 
lowed every May-day to the sweeps—who were vulgarly called the clergy. but 
‘this has been almost swept away by the Ramoneur—a very upright invention, 
‘which, d:sdaining to force itself inio holes and corners, leaves the soot to ig- 
‘nite in the crevices of the chimneys 
| The clergymen have, however, several disabilities ; for instance, they cannot 
isit in Parliament, but * that’s not so much,”’ as Othelio—(one of Nature’s cler- 
igymen) very properly observed—for there are many occasions, such as a finan- 
‘cial discussion, when exclusion from the House ot Commons must be regarded 
as a privilege, rather than a disability. Formerly, a clergyman was not al- 
jlowed to trade, but was restricted to the cure of souls. {t does not seem, 
‘however, that even in the days of douotfal orthography—for our ancestors ne- 
ver could spell—a parson might have occupied himself im the crying of fish, 
jwhich is certainly in one sense undertaking the cure of soles—tfor we do not 
ifind that Shakespeare's beautiful line in Hamlet, * Excellent well, you're a 
ifishmonger,”’ was ever applied to any reverend contemporary of the Swan of 
Avon. 
It having been determimed that a contract with any company, of which any 
\spiritual persons were partners or inembers, was void,—and this having been 
ldecided to be the law.—another law was passed in the reign of her present Ma- 
\yesty to decide that it was not, or, if it was, it never ought tobe. It might be 
a hint worthy of adoption by the repudiating States of America; for as there 
‘are, no doubt, spiritual persons among them, they may as well shuttle out of their 
‘liabilities, by reference to the fine old principles of English law, and thus give 
a sacred character to one of the sublimest swindles ever attempted in any age 
lor country. By the new act, persons may trade in jouit-stock companies, their 
evanescence giving them, no doubt, a sort of ethereal character. The clergy 
‘may also trade in books, or in anything connected with keeping a school,whieh 
‘admits of their adding to their income by selling ink and various other scholas- 
commodities. 
| We shall now consider the various ranks and degrees of the clergy, com- 
‘mencing with an archbishop, who 1s the greatest gun m the Church, according 


It seems that allegiance 1s as much due to the wu t as to the rightful|toall the canons. Archbishops were formerly elected by all the people ; but 


——. and must be paid to whomsoever is on the t for the me be- 


ing. 1 


therefore, » Junatic should get inte the throne-room in the Palace, fancy 


the tumultuous scenes that arose were a great scandal; and indeed we cannot 


his Grace of Canterbury placarding the towa with posters, calling upon 


i 
id 
in 
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the public to “vote for Howley,” or defacing the walls of the episcopal palace!| A RECOLLECTION OF THE SIEGE OF CADIZ. 


with the words, ** Howley for Canterbury.” 


Archbishoprics afterwards came to be conferred by the sovereigns till Grego- 


| (Continued.) 
In resuming our theme, we have to regret the ravages which the “ fell ser- 


ry VII. exhibited a bull, declaring that princes should not meddle in the mauu- jeant ” has made since our last Number was written, among the survivors of 
facture of prelates. Henry VII., however put an end to the Pope’s pretensions} t,.. events which we are describing, in the deaths of those fine veterans, General 
by giving the power of clecting an archbishop or a bishop to the bishops them-) 7 414 Lynedoch, Admiral Sir Graham Moore, and Vice-Admiral Sir Edward 
selves ; that is to say, when his Mayesty has made his own choice, he gives the) Brace. The loss will be deplored by the soldiers, the seamen, and the public : 
prelates the power of confirming to it—or, in other words, rams a bishop down! but it is especially felt by ourselves, from a friendly acquaintance with each of 


their throats, thus forcing them to swallow him. 


‘these distinguished men from the times we are writing upon. Sir Edward Brace 


An archbishop is a sort of inspector of all the bishops in his province ; but)! was in his Yist year, Sir Graham Moore in his 83rd, and Lord Lynedoch in his 
he does not call them out like an inspector would so many policemen, to exam- 94th. Peace to their manes ! . 
ine their mitres, and see that their lawn sleeves are properly starched, before) Rotym we to Cadiz. The morning of the 6th of March was ushered in by 
going on duty in their respecitve dioceses. An archbishop may call out the: light airs and clear weather ; with the wind off the land, and the sea smooth. 
bishops, just as a militia colonel may call out the militia ; and it is his duty) 47) hands were on the alert, the note of preparation was sounded, and a force 
to look after the spiritualities of a vacant see, whi'e the Crown takes care of the| dashed off in the most gallant style, to worry the enemy. It consiged of the 


temporalities, which are the only remunerating part of the business. If a bishop 


Marines of the squadron, 200 British seamen, and 80 Spanish sailors, in two 


does not fill up a vacant living in his dioceses within six months, the archbishop divisions, one of which was commanded by Capt. Spranger of the Warrior, the 


may ; but the bishop has generally too much archuess tagive a chance to bhis| other by Capt. Kittoe of the Milford, and both were under the immediate eye of 


superior. 


| Sir Richard Keats. As the armament advanced, the French exhibited tokens 


bere oe alee oe the first presentation to a liviog which may qccutl of animation, on which the Castle of Santa Catalina was bombarded by the 
pot bishop 5 : Hound and Thunder, while the batteries to the eastward of Cadiz were kept in 
q 8 of patronage. 1e Archbishop of Vanterbury Das} ‘check, with much spirit, by the ‘* Fire-eaters ’’ under Capts. Hall and Fellowes. 


also the privilege of putting the crown on the heads of the Kings and Queens’ The force now divided, and, in spite of the enemy’s fire, two landings were ra- 


of England ; but this seems to be more a hatter’s business, and we, therefore, 
do not enter into it. 

Bishops have authority over the manners of the people ; and we wonder, 
therefore, that the Bishop of London does j,ot favour us with a book on eti- 
quette, 

_ Several alterations have been made, and others contemplated, by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners appointed by Act of Perliament in the reign of Wil- 
liam IV., to unite certain sees, by cutting through the barrier or isthmus that 
divided then. 

We now come to deans and chapters, which would form a chapter of them- 
selves, only there is no occasion for it. A dean and chapter are a sort of coun- 
cil to advise the bishop, who, however, seldom asks their advice ; or, if he asks 
it, scarcely ever takes it. A deen formerly superintended ten canons, but this 
must have been in the days when the Church was disposed to be militant. 
The bishop is the superior of the dean and chapter, with the power of visiting 


them and “ correcting their excesses ;" which surely cannot mean, adminis-| 


tering soda-water, after they have been rather convivial ! 

An archdeacon comes the next to a bishop, and visits the clergy—leaving his 
card formally with some, and dropping in to tea, in a friendly manner, no doubt 
with others. 

Rural deans, in these anti-rural days, are nearly out of use. They had no 
thing to do but pry into the domestic affairs of the parochial ciergy. They 
were called rural, very likely. from their love of country occupations, such as 
fishing for preferment, and making hay during sunshine. 


pidly effected ; one between Rota and Catalina, the other between that castle 
and Puerto Santa Maria. On the west, Capt. Kittoe entered Rota, which he 
|feand the enemy had evacuated, and destroyed the fortifications, while the 
'Warrior’s small-arm men and marines, under Capt. English, demolished the 
'Puntilla and Bermeya batteries. To the east of the castle, a simultaneous move- 
||ment was made by the Milford’s marines, led on by their Commanding Officer 
‘Capt. Fottrell, who attacked and carried a redoubt of four hgavy guns, near 
| Santa Maria, the enemy having an officer and several soldiers killed and wound- 
,'ed, and 30 were taken prisoners. At the same time another strong redoubt at 
| the entrance of the Rio Guadalete, surrounded by a ditch and spiked stockade, 
|\was gallantly stormed by Capt Fellowes at the head of his flotilla-men, under 
a heavy fire of grape from the batteries immediately near, and the Captain was 
‘thre first man of the assailants who leaped into the fort. Every une worked with 
‘a will, and m a short time the guns of all the sea defences irom Rota to Santa 
\Maria, with the exception of Catalina, were spiked, and the works as materially 
‘damaged as could be effected. Lieut. Campbell, of the Roya! Marine Artillery, 
'was sent with a flag of truce to summon Catalina, but was fired upon; a mus- 
‘ket ball passing through his hat. Preparations were therefore made to attack 
'|the fete-de-pont, and other defences of the bridge at Santa Maria* ; but a strong 
‘icorps of the enemy, consisting of 2000 cavalry and infantry—who but for Spa- 
‘nish imbecility would have been otherwise occupied—were seen rapidly advanc- 
jing on the road from Puerto Real. Upon this, Sir Richard ordered the re-em- 
‘barkation of the seamen and marines, with the prisoners: but two of our men, 
‘|too desperately wounded to be moved, were left behind. Every thing was con- 


We now come to the parson, a name derived from the word persona,—a per-| ‘ducted with tae utmost regularity and order; and the boats had not put off 


son ; because the parson is a person ; that is to say, he is in the parish decided- 
ly ‘‘ somebody.” He is sometimes called the rector or ruler, but why, we 
cannot tell ; for there is no rule to account for it. 

Formerly the monasteries appropriated to themselves the valuable part of a 
living, and contracted with some curate to do the work ; the monasteries act- 
ing then, much as the “sweaters’’do now, making a very good profit upon a 
task which they gave a beggarly sum to another party to execute. eury 
VIII., however determined to sweat the monastic sweaters ; for, at the disso- 
lution of monasteries, he swept away the institutions, and pocketed the good 
things that belonged to them. The Crown having afterwards granted these 
things out to laymen, gave rise to what are called lay-appropriatious,hands hav 
ing been laid upon them by those who were most inappropriately possessed of 
them. 

These appropriators used to get the duty done very cheap by a vicar ; and 
there being much competition among the clergy, vicar s work was done on such 
very low terms, that there was an alarming sacrifice of the interests of the 
parishioners. ‘This led to an act being passed to protect vicars, by providing 
for their being better paid, and some of the smaller tithes were settled on the 
vicar ; who, on the privciple of * little fishes being sweet,” no doubt eagerly 
clutched at them. 

The duties incumbent on a parson, are first to actas the incumbent, by liv- 
ing in the place where he has his living. By arecent Act, a parson absenting 


{many minutes, before the French columns arrived on the spot. 

| In the execution of this service the loss was comparatively slight, being one 
gun-boat sunk, three men killed, and thirteen wounded, besides the two already 
‘mentioned : of these, two of the killed, two mortally and four severely wound- 
led, belonged to the Milford. ‘The gun-boat was a remarkably fine one, com- 
‘manded by Lieut. W. F. Carroll, which being struck by the shot of Santa Ca- 
\talina, went down in front of that fortress with colours flying. She was too 
igood a craft to lose: she was therefore swept for, slung, and cleverly weighed, 
\in five fathoms water, by the launches of the squadron under the directions of 
‘Mr. M‘Cleverty, Master of the Milford, after nine nights of arduous labour, ne- 
\cessarily conducted in the utmost silence. 

Such were the doings of the Sth and 6th of March, 1811, as a tria) at raising 
ithe siege ; and had our allies but shown any front, the end must have been an- 
iswered. As it was, it afforded a glorious proof to the enemy how Britons 
lcould act and fight ; yet beyond making them fee! the hopelessness of their 
lefforts, it produced but little fruit. Loud and deep therefore were the murmurs 
against La Pena: but that contemptible animal, had the baretaced assurance 
ito claim the honour of the dearly-purchased victory of Barrosa, as having been 
‘entirely ensured by the arrangements which he had directed ; and whatever he 
lsaid, Lascy, the Chief of the Spanish Staff, swore to. ‘This was too much for 
ithe spirited Graham to bear with, and though a pair of such fellows was beneath 
his notice, he publicly exposed the conduct of La Pena, and forced an apology 


himself from his parsonage for upwards of three months in a year, forfeits a 
third of the value of his benefice, and sv in proportion ; so that if he be de 
away a whole year, he will have more to pay than to receive, and thus realise’ 
the homely picture of the man who is said to have won a shilling and lost eight 
een pence. 

There is only one way of becoming a parson or vicar, but five at least of 
ceasing to continue so :—Ist. By dying, or going quite out, like an exhausted 
rushlight. 2nd. By taking another and a better benefice, or, following the al- 
legory of the light, being removed from a japan to a plated cantlestich. 3rd 
By being made a bishop, or undergomg a sort of conversion from simple tal- 
low to superior sperm. 4th. By resignation, or, still pursuing the simile of the 
light, suddenly going out, nobody knows why. And 5th. By deprivation, that 
is to say, being deprived of one’s benefice altogether, and expelled from the 
clerical profession, which is like a gas lamp completely cut off from the com-| 
pany’s main. 

A curate is the lowest grade in the church, for he is a sort of journeyman 
parson, and several of them meet at a liouse of call in St. Paul’s Chureh Yard 
—ready to job a pulpit by the day—and being in fact “ clergymen taken in to 
bait”’ by the landlord of the house alluded to. 

From the clergy, we come next to the churchwardens. who keep the church, 
and represent the parish. ‘They also keep the accounts; and, in some cases, 
hike that of Alderman Gibbs, these accounts are so literally kept, that it ishard 
to get hold of them. ‘The churchwarden may keep order in the chureh; and 


if a boy giggles, it is the duty of a churchwarden to frown, or even to kick the} | 
juvenile’s shins, if he should be near enough. 
Parish clerks and sextons are also particularly regarded by the common law); 


—which must be very common to regard such exceedingly common peo- 
ple. The parish clerk was formerly often in holy orders, but any one may be 
a parish clerk, excepting by-the-bye, Macbeth, who was utterly disqualified for 
the post, inasmuch as he could not say ‘Amen,’ according to the authority of 
Shakspeare. 


“Herp Yourse.r.”—‘ Sallv,” said a lover to his intended “ give usa 
kiss, will you, Sally?” ' No, I shan’t,” said Sally, “ help yourself.” 


jfrom Lascy with his sword. All the British, and most of the real patriots, were 
‘highly indignant at this unprincipled assertion of La Pena, who was suspended 
‘from his command, and subjected to a packed military inquiry ; which acquitted 
lhim of cowardice, and would have approved of his conduct, but that the details 
‘left his character stained with the stigma of professional and mental meapacity. 
\His braggart pretensions were therefore infamous enough ; but still more infa- 
mous are the historians (save the mark!) Paez and Maldonado, who deliberately 
jaward him the Jaarel, in the face of truth, justice, and common sense. Cadiz, 
‘however, again rung with plaudits upon /os valorosos Inglesos ; and a caricature 
‘was put forth, which represented Victor purchasing a hedge-hog from La Pena, 
‘but though the money was paid, the Frenchman was incapable of catching up 
his purchase, for fear of the prickles,—and the creature was inscribed Exercito 
Inglese. 

| On Thursday, the 7th, the enemy reoccupied the stations we had dismantled, 
‘and angrily threw many shells at the squadron and the city ; which fire was re- 
meen by the bombs and the flotilla. During these manifestations, the good 
people of Cadiz were wont to dive into cellars and other underground-places 
ifor refuge ; and the crypt under the new cathedral was usually weil filled. On 
ithe 8th, a flag of truce arrived from Marshal Victor, conveying one of the 
wounded men who had been left on the 6th ; the other, nothwithstanding every 
care and kindness, had expired. ‘This mark of attention at such a moment, dil- 
fused much satisfaction among the seamen: and there were so many inquiries 
ito make, and so much to talk about, as to the proceedings of the last four days, 
‘and the Barrosa captives, that the boat did not start on her return to Santa Ma- 
ria, till after sunset. 

The grand object of the French was now baffled, and Cadiz was virtually 
saved: yet much harassing labour devolved on the flotilla and men-of-war’s 
boats, in checking the enemy's works, returning their fire, chasing their priva- 
teers, and transporting soldiers for desultory descents. The anchorage before 


* Mr. Barrow has just rescued a letter of Sir Francis Drake from a musty depository, 
written during the chase of the luvincible Armada, 31st July, 1588, in which is this curious 
passage, alluding to the same locality :—‘* Ther was never any thing pleased me better 
than the seeing the enemy flying with a Sotherly wind to the Northwards. God grant 
you have a good eye to the Duke of Parma, for with the Grace of God, yf we live, 1 doubt 
it not, but ere it be long, so to handel) the mstter with the Duke of Sedonya, as he sha}! 
wish hymselff at Saiet Marie Port, among his orynge trees.” 
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the city was crowded to excess, when, on the 27th, a furious Solano, or south-!!to make a formal denial of it. After some general observations on the injustice 
east gale, visited the bay. ‘The men-of-war were quickly under struck topmasts, | of immputations of this kind, considering the great sacrifice which England had 
pointed yards, and freshened hawses ; but the transports and merchant vessels|/made to the Spanish cause, he distinctly and positively dewed the calumny, and 
were less on the alert, and the gun-boats rode very heavily. As night closed’ begged that the Regency would give the proper publicity to his denial. The 
in, many required assistance, but the wind blew so hard, and the sea was so Spanish Secretary of State,—whose name was a lengthy one,—Don Eusebio 
high and troublous, that it was impossible to give any. At daybreak on the 
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ide Bardaxi y Azara, in reply, sent the Supreme Council's unequivocal condemna- 
28th, a great number of vessels were seen on the rocks, and under Cadiz walls, tion of the imputations complained of, and its sentiments of gratitude for the 
many dismasted, and signals of distress were flying in every direction. In the jaid afforded by Great Britain. So the fabricators of the falsehood were fuored ; 
afternoon it was ascertained, that three gun-boats were sunk, fifty-three sail of !but it was clear that Frencli intrigue was bent upon oppesition to English im- 
merchantmen wrecked, and at least one hundred others more or less damaged : ‘fluence. 
the number of lives lost was estimated at two hundred and fifty. Besides these,! The protracted defence of Cadiz had given breathing-time where it was 
several vessels drove out to sea in a bad state ; and bales of goods, casks of wanted, and the year 1812 found the aspect of affairs greatly changed. ‘Though 
wine, spars, and other evidences of ravage, were floating in all parts of the bay. the French had gained a rich prize in Valencia, they were completely foiled at 
When the gale subsided, all the men and boats were employed in assisting the ‘Tarifa, lost Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos, were utterly defeated at Salamanca, 
merchantwnen and getting them into clear bertlis. and consequently compelled to evacuate Madrid. And they were grievously 
On the 12th of April the Hound sailed for Gibraltar, having had her large, worried besides by the guerillas. That well-known chicf, Espoz y eo 
mortar damaged and mainmast shotthrough. Her station was taken up by the #me deadly hits in Navarre and the neighbourmg districts, and when — we 
Fearless, on board which brig Lieut. Le Blanc, her commander, who was shortly, S¥rrounded by different detachments of the encmy, contrived to escape through 
afterwards killed, had mounted a large carronade, to throw shells to a vast dis- the midst of them, and immediately become as formidable as before. The 
tance. On the 15th a detachment of Spanish troops, under Generals Blake and “™pecinado’s warriors spread ~ <e-Migeers the invaders, from their ubiquitous 
Zayas, left Cadiz, to join General Ballasteros, then near Ayamonte with about) /#ttacks and eel-like retreats. Porlier, who has since been 
four thousand men, for the purpose of co-operating with Marshal Beresford at) caped from all pursuit, and renewed his attacks in = scence t he as he 
the approaching siege of Badajos. A constant communication was kept up!|W#s driven from another. Manzo kept the roads and passes of Cata onia in 
with those officers by the suall boats of the British squadron ; and in the course /Coutinual alarm, and cut off escort after escort. Among other successes, that 


of this service Lieut. Vallack, commanding the Basilisk gun-brig, perished, with, gained by the distinguished chief, Merino, afforded him the opportunity of 

the whole of his boat's crew, in attempting to cross the bar of the Guadiana. wreaking a terrible retaliation on the French, for their having executed three 

‘The above detachment bore a part at the sauguinary battle with Soult, ou the; citizens of Burgos, and some of his own prance Sree, Weer ah sagt 

16th of May, at Albuera ; and for which the Milford and squadron fired a salute {death for each of the former, and ten for cach of the latter. Under these cir- 

of seventeen guns. |'cumstances, and also because many of the veterans were recalled to augment 


A considerable intercourse had been permitted between the French camp and [he mighty army destined against Russia, it became necessary to concentrate 


the Barrosa prisoners, by means of truce-boats ; and as the Gorgon, 44, Mer-) 
maid, 32, and some transports arrived from England for the purpose, arrange-, 
ments were made for embarking them and the English wounded. Early on the! 
2nd of May all the flats of the squadron were despatched to the Isla, under a! 
flag of truce ; but were fired at by the French forts in passing, for which Victor! 
immediately sent off an Arde-de-Camp with an apology. ‘The flats consequently, 
returned without molestation, and all the men destined for England were em-| 
barked. We had accompanied an intelligent man, who, as General Ruffin’s 
brother, was allowed to go to Isla; though the relationship appeared to us very 
doubtful. General Rutfin was esteemed the handsomest man inthe French 
army ; and certainly the so-called brother had no pretension to be the second,) 
—nor anything like it. We saw the General, who was wounded in the neck,’ 
safe on board, and augured his speedy recovery ; but he died just as the Gorgon’ 
entered the British Channel. pm much regretted on all sides ; for the be-| 
haviour of the Spaniards at Barrosa seemed to be as much the subject of indig-, 
uation with the French as the English: and both people had become more’ 
aware of each other's merit. At such moments every trifling occurrence rises 
in unportance. Clothes, stock, and money had been supplied to the prisoners, 
and every possible comfort was afforded to them. General Rousseau had fallen: 
on the field of battle, where at night he was found by his dog, a white poodle,| 
whose affliction was expressed by moans and by licking the hands and feet of 
his dying master, and by the refusal of sustenance after the General's death: 
To the gratitication of all, General Graham gave the dog his protection, and he’ 
did not die till many years after, in Perthshire. 

Meanwhile the guerillas of Ronda were most active im harassing the euvemy) 
at the back of his lines, and cutting up his communications: on several occa-: 
sions they advanced suddenly to the outposts, and cut off the sentries, to the) 
increasing alarm of their comrades, who, on taking the fieid, could nowhere find) 
the destroyers. The guerillas, indeed, bad now considerably increased in num- 
bers, and at this important crisis were in terrible activity in most parts of Spain, 
as Catalonia, Navarre, Arragon, Castile, La Mancha, Valencia, and Andalusia. 
Inured to fatigue, and unencumbered with * necessaries,”’ they were here, and 
there, and everywhere, intercepting convoys, distressing detached posts, finding, 
incessant employment for the different French Commanders, and putting their, 
soldiers in bodily fear; so that the invaders were rather besieged garrisons than, 
possessors of Spain, having no influence beyond their immediate neighbourhood. | 


ithe French forces in Spain. The blockade of Cadiz was, therctore, broken up. 
‘On the night of the 24th, and morning of the 25thof August, the French 
‘abandoned their works, except those at Puerto Sauta Maria, where a body ot 
troops remained till the middle of the day, and then withdrew to Cartuga. Be- 
fore the besiegers departed, they employed themselves in destroying all the 
orts and batteries in the lines, affording a grand and gratifving spectacle to Ca- 
diz, of immense fires and successive explosions. ‘ley left behind them a very 


| numerous artillery, mostly rendered unserviceable, and a large quantity of stores 


land powder unconsumed, testifying the precipitation with which the retreat was 
lmade. Au unusual degree of bustle in the a lines had led us to suspect 
‘a movement of the kind, and on the 26th, the British and Spaniards made a 
general sortic, and found these gigantic works, accomplished with a vast expen- 
\diture of time and treasure, entirely deserted. 

Thus, after an investinent of two years and a half, Cadiz was itself again, 
‘and amongst the rejoicings which burst forth, the Regency resolved to send one 
lof the Villantroys to England, as a memorial of the siege, and token of their 
gratitude to the Prince Regent. This trophy is, of course, familiar to every 
frequenter of the parade of the Horse Guards im St. James's Park. 
| The mortar-bed was made in the Royal Arsenit! at Woolwich, and is highly 
ereditable to the taste and skill of that department. ‘Ie mortar is mounted at 
jan elevation of forty-five degrees, upon a basement of brass, representing a 
rock on which a dragon is pressed by the ponderous piece of ordufance. ‘This 
monster is Geryon, once the despot of Gades, and remarkable as a three 
'bodies and wearing three heads; the Artillery sarans, however, have taken the 
liberty of relieving him from two of the latter, and supplying wings in lieu. The 
tails ewist round to the vent, in order to convey the scorpiouic fire; and at the 
‘breech of the piece are the two heads of Orthos, the tyrant's guardian dog, re- 
presented in the alternate state of activity and repose, to denote eternal watch- 
‘fulness. ‘This is emblematical of the labours of Hercules mdestroying Geryon, 
thus figuratively alluding to the raising of the siege. On the right side of the 
earriage is a Latin inscription of which a free translation appears on its left, in 
‘these terms :— 
| To COMMEMORATE 
‘THE RAISING oF THE sIEGE OF CADIZ IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE GLORIOUS 
VICTORY Gainep By 

me DUKE or WELLINGTON 


These services were so great, as to be felt and acknowledged by all who wished O¥#® THE FRENCH NrAR SALAMANCA, on THE XXII. oF JULY, MDCCCXI, 


well to patriotism ; and m 1812, when some choice swords and pistols were to. 
be presented to the guerilla chiefs, by our Government, Lord Wellington was | 
requested to chalk out a letter to be written in his name. This handsome ac-'; 
knowledgment was the consequence :—* I request that they may be informed — 
that I obey with great satisfaction the commands of H.R.H. the Prince Regent, | 
in transmitting to them these presents, as a small mark of the estimation in. 
which their conduct is held by His Royal Highness, and by His Majesty's sub- 


tuts MORTAR cast FoR THE DESTRUCTION OF THAT GREAT FORT, WITH 
POWERS SURPASSING ALL. OTHERS, AND ABANDONED BY THE 
BESIEGERS on RETREAT, 
WAS PRESENTED AS A TOKEN OF RESPECT AND GRATITUDE BY TRE 
SPANISH NATION vo urs ROYAL HIGHNESS 
tue PRINCE REGENT. 


The services of the flotilla were fully aud gratefully acknowledged by the 


jects in general ; in having, notwithstanding the reverses of all the regular af- Regency ; but those who had so zealously and arduously commanded the gun- 


mies in Spain, the misfortunes of the country, and in the face of difficulties of 
all descriptions, continued to maintain successfully the contest against the ene-| 
my. That I, having been employed by His Majesty in the Peninsula since the | 
commencement of the contest for the independence of the nations mhabiting! 
this part of the world, have been fully aware of the difficulties of their situa- 


boats, took nothing by the motion except the good intention. Medals, crosses, 
and other hqnorary distinctious, which have since that period been lavish'y 
awarded, had not then obtained in the operative grades of the Army and Navy ; 
and the Penmsula campaigners, the saviours of Europe, were soon out of date. 
The melting of a prize-gun or two into medals, and a few fathoms of ribbon, 


tion, and of the benefit which the cause has derived from their constant perse- 


verance and valour.” At the period we are treating of, it is said to have been)\to show the S 


would have made all the difference. ‘The subject is a sore one ; so we hasten 
panish address to Rear-Admiral the Hon. A. K. Legge, who 


a common inquiry at the confessional, by the spiritual shriver, how many French- ihad succeeded Sir Richard Keats. It is dated 18th of September, 1812, and 


men the penitent had killed. 


lebration of the birth of Napoleon’s son, for whom the long-dormant title of | 


King of Rome was revived. ‘The advent was hailed as establishing the new 
dynasty ; and regenerated France showed as much adulation on the occasion as 
the most degraded feudal state could have exhibited. There were, however, 
grand changes for Europe to undergo ere that infant came to maturity ! 


‘“* Has muerto a muchos Franceses hijo !” th 
On the Ist of May the French batteries saluted, and displayed colours, in ce-| 7 ares 


* Cadiz, Sept. 18, 1812. 

ExcetLent Sirk,—The bravery and enthusiam with which the illustrious 
seamen of the naval forces under your Excellency’s command, have contributed 
towards the defence of Cadiz, ana their hearty union with the Spanish naval 
force, in all the fatigues and dangers during the siege of this island by the 


enemy's troops excite in such a manner the gratitude of the imhabitants, that 


The investment of Cadiz uow dwindled to a mere passive land-blockade ; ‘language is insufficient to express the succours and eflectual assistance which 


but the British flotilla never relaxed in their endeavours to annoy the enemy, | your Excellency has afforded im all enterprises, and your heroic constancy in 
and they consequently put Santa Catalina, Fort Napoleon, and the other works, anoying the enemy at all points of the opposite coasts, occasioning to them ir- 
in frequent hot water. Of course these were rubbers which could not be played !reparable losses, which will always occupy the memory of the Cadizians, by 
with umpunity, and there was occasional loss on both sides. Early in July,''whom the illustrious name of your Excellency, and your meritorious Subalterns, 
Capt. F. J. Thomas, with two gun-boats, and part of the crew of the Fearless, will be an object of the most grateful remembrance. The Constitutional Ma- 
made a desperate attempt to cut out a French armed schooner from San Lucar ;||gistracy of this city wishes to convey in this paper, with its true efficacy, the 
but a S.W. gale, with a high sea, baffled the project, and the boats were obliged jesteem and regard of the people of Cadiz for such famous warriors ; but 
to retreat, with a loss of twenty men in killed and wounded, among whom fell |which cannot be done to the full extent of their desire : they beg that your 


Lieutenant Le Blanc, the gallant officer already mentioned. Lieutenant Daly 
and twenty-five men perished by the blowing-up of a gun-boat, while assisting 
in the destruction of the enemy’s vessels, under the castle of Santa Catalina. 
A report now obtained, which, however silly, was widely and insidiously cir- 
culated, viz., that the English were about to take possession of and retain Ca- 
diz. Absurd as the charge was, Sir H. Wellesley, our Minister, thought proper| 


Excellency would be pleased to receive the heartfelt expressions of their eternal 
gratitude. 

“ Your Excellency, a 
officers, of their valour an 
thy officers ; and affected also with t 


y witness of the good antes. of et subaltern 
indefatigable zeal ; i e merit of your wor- 
h the people of Ca- 
signify tothem, in the name of the 


diz beholds them ; will have the goodness to 


| 
| | 
i 
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municipal body, who are their representatives, their sincere demonstrations of | We have seen that Soult issued orders to grant no quarter to any Spaniards, 
gratitude. Cadiz, free from the treacherous siege with which the enemy has not regular troops, found in arms against their invaders. Kellerman gave in- 
molested it during thirty months, now enjoys the satisfaction of seeing its inde- 'structions for the horses and mares, of a certain size, to be put in requisition, 
pendence secure ; and a wise Constitution restores to the Spaniards their liberty, pbrongh the several districts of Upper Spain ; the left eyes of all the rest were 
and their rights. These advantages, as well national as allied, are owing to ordered to be put out, so that they might be disabled from military service. 
the brave defenders of this island, the English Marine, which hath taken so ae- And these were not the most flagitious atrocities of their rule. 
live a part in all operations, and not only has deserved the esteem and gratitude | Napoleon exhibited a series of wretched blunders throughout this war, which 
of the inhabitants of Cadiz, but also hath rendered itself entitled to the rewards|;was commenced in craft, continued in cruelty, and ended in shame. “ If I 
and distinctions of the English nation. ‘thought that this matter would cost me 80,600 men,” said he to De Pradt, ** I 
“If your Exceliency, by the knowledge of the merit of your Captains, offi- WOuld give it up; but it will not cost me 12,000.” Now besides the legs, 
cers, and ship's pond da the pre al your command, especially those Arms, eyes, &.. &c., the loss of lives cannot be computed at less than 500,000 
of the Flotilla, and of the great fatigues they have undergone in the midst of ™en- In expenses he outrun the constable so far, as to make his pecuniary 
the greatest dangers, would be pleased to intercede in favour of those meritori-, calculation sneer upon arithmetic, for the value of the clothin , the military 
ous officers, the city of Cadiz, which is so much interested for their welfare, will |"UNitions, stores, and specie, was not less than 22,000,000 sterling ; and this, 


have the satisfaction of seeing rewards distributed as a recompense for such, |!" addition to exactions, and contributions in Spain, together with the sale of 
signal services. sequestered property and estates of the emigrant nobles, and the spoliation of 


“The Constitutional Magistracy of this city have tbe honour to depute to your Churches and convents. Indeed, at the time he promised a ay. 4 tonnerre 
Excellency a legation, who, by word of mouth, will express the sincere gratitude | (see his speech, 16th June, 1811) which was “ to end the war,”’ the contest was 
of the people of Cadiz,and the high consideration with which their representatives COStDE him 40,0001. daily. In such games, however, the piper must be paid, for 
offer to your Excellency their respects. our own expenses in the Peninsula, besides the men-of-war, transports, victual- 
“May God preserve your Excellency many years, ters, and a world of odds and ends, was 300,0001. a month in hard cash. Na- 

“To his Excellency A. K. Legge.” * Cayetano Vatves, president.” \poleon was also mistaken in the national character of the Spaniards ; he should 
The ol that was uncontrollable ; his utter contempt for them is visible in the missive 
Wellin i to Madrid had compelled the invaders to withdraw their forces! of Sist January, 1810,—™ The Emperor considers theve is nothing dan- 
8 Pid : " é p : gerous in Spain but the English ; the rest is canai/le, that can never keep the 


from the southern provinces, and concentrate all their disposable force against 
their conqueror. And their strength in Spain was far greater than the fndon) 


field.”’ 


With respect to the regular forces, Napoleon was near the mark, but he 


4 ‘must have becn totally unprepared to meet such a strikingly unsubduable and 
8 indomitable spirit in the people. As soldiers, the Spaniards of the day had not 


the most important posts, they had collected an army of 80 or 90,000 men, in- 


obtained the first principles in the art of war, having neither numbers, efficien- 


cluding 10,000 cavalry, with 300 pieces of cammon, to contend with the swe cy, discipline, nor arrangement ; yet has their country been the battle-field of 


on the banks of the ‘Tormes, towards the close of 1812. Our evacuation of 


\|thirty centuries. The best of them rather exhibited the courage of obstinacy 


Madric isast we onsequence. ‘That Lord) pee 
— than the obstinacy of courage and their patriotism consisted rather in a zeal 
PA pees powerful an enemy, no one has ventured to surmise ; but whether it was! for defending the town or district to which they individually belonged, than in 
not within the duty or the power of the English Ministry to have placed him R: the and prosperity of 
the head of a greater force, will be judged of by the importance of the contest! 0S 
and the resources of the country. ‘The high and even extravagant hopes of the any to the enemy ane Shei pay, be 
mitted, was attended with as little regularity as their attire, food, and discipline. 


opening of the year’s campaign, were displaced by a groundless despondency ;) 


The poor fellows were repeatedly the victims of the folly and treachery of their 


and the gloomy predictions of the gentlemen of the Press were absolutely ridi- own officers, many of whom were a disgrace to the cause Stung by repeated 


culous. Wellington himseif seems to have been oppressed and irritated to an} disappointments. Wellington said, “I am afraid the Spaniards wi 


bring us to 


unusual degree, or he hardly would haye addressed his army in the manner he\|” pe ‘ x : 
did after the Burgos retreat, in the face of his country and all Europe. He, massiad ds og Sn nesta letter of the 2nd of August, 1811, is a full 


however, had never been sanguine in expectation of success at Burgos, and ex-' 


Under these circumstances, the obstinacy of devoted Spain was little less 


pressed himself satisfied at having got out of the scrape ; and in answer to the||.1. 1 miraculous, and presents a singular moral anomaly. ‘heir protracted 

exaggerated views which were taken of the straits the enemy were put to ve sufferings were owing more toa deficiency of union and good order among 

he beat Soult the f the}! hemselves, and to a morbid state of civilization, than to a want of courage. 

mill differe: They did not allow themselves to be discouraged by the tedious duration of the 

; rent question, NOW and the misfortunes to which most of Europe had submitted in patience, 


worth discussing now.” 


Russia decided thesfate of the Peninsula. Soult was recalled with 30,000 men. 


._||as the inevitable consequences of warfare, afforded these people fresh subjects 
And the Great Captain's prediction came to pass. Napoleon’s disasters in| rancour. ‘The national hatred which generally prevaile 3 
had introduced a sort of unity into the desultory efforts of the peasantry ; and, 


towards the French, 


Suchet abandoned the palmy Valescia. King Joseph and Marshal Jourdan re-||) tho 
the Partidas introduced an 

treated to Vittoria, where Wellington overtook them, and gained another sig- 
_| energetic system of war in detail, which, though of no vast import upon the 
nal victory, in which the French lost all their baggage, provisions, cattle, trea ||grand scale of operations, was most intolerable to the oppressors. This kind 


sure, and a considerable number of prisoners, with 151 pieces of cannon, and 
415 wagons of ammunition. Poor Pope’s own carriage was taken, and the 


of ,organized disorder perfectly suited the unbending temper of the Spanish 
nation. and the distressing circumstances in which it was placed. We should 


baton of Jourdan was among the trophies. The Spaniards, under Count certainly have felt more enthusiasm in their cause, had there been a greater 


C’Abisbal, occupied the important Garganta, or Gorge of Pancaroo, and Gene- 


manifestation of honour, honesty, and veracity among them ; and it was to be 


ral Graham besieged and carried San Sebastian. Shortly afterwards Suchet desired, that they had oftener left ravines, parses, woods, and other ambushes, 


was compelled to evacuate Catalonia also, and Spain was free! ‘Thus ended, 
after six years of continual struggle, one of the most sanguinary wars on re- 


to brave the enemy in the open fields. 


In the crisis of public affairs, the fortitude of Spain was a fortunate incident ; 


is at its liberation, however, was entirely achieved by British enterprise, valour, 
y “\jand generosity. We will now direct our glance at the use which the Ibe- 


pline of the British troops, and the high military talents of their commander. 


rians have made of the freedom thus given them. But first the reader must 


The services of the gallant Unpecorarep, were, however, not completed ; the)|) pell 
but their continued labours carried their country’s glory more worl, before quitting the French Iinperials. We have lately 
It be concealed, that many of the occurrences of the Peninsular War P he. 
a sofe the caresses of his son. Bu 
exhibi ed human nature in its most odious and diabolical shades. ‘The Seated On sola, and enjoying 
lex talionis glutted cruelty with blood, and murder stalked abroad unchecked ft perv 
his own insatiable vanity ! e dead left on the fields o e in whic 
{lemporary at 1,811,500 ; and, he says, * if we add those who died subsequently 
a terrible evil, particularly to those who reside in those parts of the country et 
a gp 7 sorrows of the bereaved fathers, mothers, wives, sisters, children, anc relations 
the others ; and that, eventually, all they get from the country is paid for, and of those two millions of victims, are to be overlooked ! How such a callous mili- 


. they require ouly what is necessary.” Now the French system was rayther tary despot as Napoleon ever came to be the idol of radicals, is past all under- 


different ; that lively people helped themselves as they listed, and made the ee Hon, 

parson of every parish, the alealde, the magistrates, and the clergy in general, g: 

responsible for the payment of all the contributions they chose to exact, and pag as 

the supply of the French army with equipments, sustenance, goods, merchan- BEHIND THE SCENES. 

dize, and means of transport, under pain of military execution. Mr. Bull has (CONFESSIONS OF A KEYHOLE.)—-BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, EsG. 


beea saved from such calamity, and now grumbles about paying the bill: but|| Mrs. Fixbury was a fair representative of that numerous class of ladies,— 
an extract from a decree of Marsnal Bessiéres, by no means one of the worst||grandmothers, mothers, and daughers—single, wedded, or widowed—who are 
of the Gallic chiefs,may show him what he escaped. ‘Ihe arrété is dated at||so passionately fond of their homes that they can with difficulty be persuaded 


Valladolid, 5th of June, 1811, and runs thus— to go out. rete 
1. There shall be made out lists of all persons who have quitted their habi-|| Ne minister ever equalled a woman for staying in, when it saits her—and it 
tations, always suited Mrs. Fixbury exactly. ‘To women of her no-turn of mind, and 
2. Every such person shall return within a month, and if they do not, they |of her corporeal fixity of tenure, the open air is one immense superfluity. “ Out 
shall be reputed to have joined the insurgents, their property shall be confiscat-||of doors” is to them what land was to the inveterate salt water rover, “a thing 
ed, end their tenants or debtors shall pay the amount ot their respective debts) |he could never see the use of.” } ; 
into the hands of government. Like cherubs round an altag-piece, they cling 
3. The fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, children, and nephews, of any such To the fireside. . 
person shall be held responsib/e in person and property for any act of violence by|! ‘They must confess, for their parts, that they do love their home, and that’s 
such person committed. the truth. They are-not ashamed to acknowledge, if people want to know 
4. If any inhabitant be carried off from his residence, all the relatives, in the||the real fact of the matter, that they do take a little pride mm their house, and 
atoresaid degrees, of any known insurgent, shall be immediately arrested as hos-||do like to enjoy it of all things. Going out occasionally is all very well, no 
tages ; and if any inhabitant so carried off should be put to death by the insur-||doubt,—very night, very proper, and very pleasant, in some cases; and they 
gents, the hostages (fathers, mothers,brothers, sisters, children, or even nephews,||might like as well as other people, to make a call on somebedy they don’t care 
of any insurgent, and who may have had no connexion whatsoever with the offend-||for, or to perform the tour of the shops when they have no intention of buying, 
ing parties) shall BE SHOT TO DEATH ON THE SPOT, AND WITH-||or to look in at an exhibition not worth a shilling, or to walk under a broiling 
OUT ANY FORM OF TRIAL. sun until caught in a soaking shower, But it so happens that they can always 


im 
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find something else to do—indeed they can never find a single minute's leisure’ 
even for dreaming of indulging such roving propensities. ‘There is quite enough, 
at home to forbid all thoughts of going out, and on any such errands and em- 
bassies, the thing would be impossible. 

As for recreation, thank Heaven, they can find amusement as well as cares 
in-doors. Whenever they are out of spirits they can go up and dust their draw- 
ing-rooms. As for health, they should die ina week if condemned to such 
gadding about. ‘They have no notion, not they, of rambling hither and thither, 
like the Wandering Jewess. They have a home of their own, and they are, 
persuaded that every right-minded woman who has a home of her own has. 
something or other todo in it. 

How the H.'s and the M.’s manage they can't think! Those women are 
always out—and what must be the state of affairs in the home departinent they! 
couldn’t guess if it were to save their lives! And how the foolish people's 
brains bear all the whirl and worry of such a life they are much at a loss to! 
imagine. Jt amazes them to think how any body, not quite crazed, can go all! 
through the town continually leaving cards, staring in at bazaars and shop-win-| 
dows, dragging themselves edgeways through muddy mobs (or, what is worse 
than all,) walking in quieter places merely for the sake of walking ;—seeing) 
nothing, saying nothing, hearing nothing, doing nothing—except walking !) 
And all this when they have a home to go to, and plenty, no doubt, to do 
there ! 

Good domestic creatures, like Mrs. Fixbury, are clearly of opinion there is! 
aclass of people who should be known in society as the houseless rich, almost) 
as pitiable as the houseless poor, who demonstrate by their habits the existence} 
of a kind of elegant, luxurious, and voluntary vagrancy ; a prescriptive posting) 
from parish to parish. They also see established a species of legal offence, 
which may be called a system of friendly and polite burglary, comprised in the! 
custom of breaking into the houses of acquaintances in the open day, any de-! 
cent time before dinner, and stealing therein fifteen minutes and upwards of 1r-| 
recoverable time, ‘of no use to any body but the owner.” 

To some earnest appeal on her husband's part, some gentle remonstrance| 
with Mrs. Fixbury on the subject of her stay-at-home habits, some solicitation) 
that she would make a call in such a street, or go and spend an hour or two. 
with her oldest friends in their new house, her reply would be, 

“ And haven’t I a house here? Why should a person who has a home of her 
own want to go to other people’s! Now you know [| love my home—and | m_ 
sure I find plenty to doin it. What time have J for going out’? Why, only 
last week I made a desperate effort at your anxious and urgent entreaty, and 
at one period of the experiment, although with so much to do, I really half-) 
believed that I should get out after all. It is true I did progress towards the! 
desired end so far as to succeed in getting my bonnet on, but before I could 
quite tie the strings of it I found it was time to take it off. So off went my) 
things again, of course ; and 1 remember’ —(here I could see her little eyes 
sparkle with delightful recollections)—* I remember I had a capital job all the 
rest of that day in dusting those dear books !”’ 

What! was Mrs Fixbury a passionate lover of books! Was she a great 
reader? Perhaps she was a writer too—and the beloved volumes were her 
own works, handsomely bound! Ah, this at once accounts for her joy in toss- 
ing off her bonnet, and staying at home with maternal tenderness and delight 
to dust and handle, arrange and re-arrange, those darlings of English litera- 
ture,—those patterns of intellectual binding ! 

No, the reader is altogether in the wrong. On the authority of a keyhole it 
may be stated that Mrs. Fixbury never in private or public wrote a word. ‘Then| 
it will be supposed that she was a great devourer of the writings of others.| 
Not at all; she never read a book through in her life, and had scarcely seen the 
inside of the treasures she took a joy in dusting. ‘Then they were gifts, and) 
she set a precious value on them for the sake of the giver—no suck thing. Then 
she prized them because they had been long in her family, and reminded her of 
her childhood and of her buried parents Stuff! 

Well, then, why on earth did the unwriting, unperusing, anti-literary Mrs.) 
Fixbury apostrophize the set as “those dear books!’ Ah, that is a mystery) 
which can only be solved by such knowledge as may be picked up by the smail| 
sprite that ~— in akeyhole. The point goes in a direct line to the very) 
heart of Mrs. Fixbury’s character. 

That lady, if minute and constant observation have not utterly failed of its 
o oject, intensely loved what she called “ her home."’ A person more gifted in 


discriminating the niceties of language would have simply cailed it * her|; 


house.” Taking pride in her house, she fancied herself fond of her home. 
Many people fall into this capital error of confounding a house with a home, 
and of endeavouring to make others believe that they have both, when, alas! 
they have only one. But the confusion of terms is convenient, and saves fa- 
mily explanations. 

Home, in Mrs. Fixbury’s idea of it, meant certain rooms, with suitable fix-| 
tures and furniture. That was all! Observe. She was ardently attached to} 
her home !—that is, in other words, she had a wonderful liking for her nice} 
apartments. She had an exquisite sense of all that is most elevated and re- 
fined in domestic associations '—that is, in other words, she had a tender re- 
gard fer every inanimate thing belonging to her on which her daily household 
eye rested. 

Home never meant, in her clear, plain, domestic understanding, no, never 
meant Husband, and Children, and F'riends—the cheerful Meal, the social Fire-} 


side, and the silent Pillow ;—it only meant a collection of commonplace conve-, 


niences and ornaments, sanctified and endeared by hourly use and habit. 

A picture out of her own house would have been to Mrs. Fixbury’s glance as 
the blank wall behind it ; but hung in her own room it became as part of her- 
self, being, that is to say, part of her household property,—of her home. Her 
personal effects were the same to her as her persou. When she alluded to 
those “ dear books,’’ she applied to them an epithet due equally to every arti- 
cle around her. She would have spoken in the same tone of those dear bel- 
lows, or those dear nutcrackers. They were hers. What is the love which 
some bear to pups and canary birds compared with that which settles on maho- 
gany and steel sundries. The poet paints the human heart as sometimes 

Wasting its kindliness on stocks and stones 
And or. the vacant air. 


Mrs. Fixbury’s heart 
Wasted its kindliness on sticks and stools, 
And on the elbow-chair. 


Household furniture purchased but last week was precious in her eyes as er 
dug at Pompeii. She had a liking—but why mince the true phrase !—she had 
an affection for her sofas and tables They were visible domesticities; they 
were a portion of that domestic reality of which she was the conscious centre ; 
without them, she could not feel that she had a home. 

Now, if the reader, wandering and groping about in the odd dark corners of 


own fire-irons and buffet, her harpsichord and window-curtains, then he has 
missed what he assuredly would have known had he been born sooner and en- 
countered Mrs. Fixbury. Children and husband! Ohno! A sentiment to- 


_ wards these, as poperly the first objects of her affection, might be stored away 


in some remote recess of her nature—an abstract thing, unfitted for actual use, 
and never to be brought into play; but husband and children bad no share in 
the practical cares, sympathies, and interests of her life, which were lavished 
upon her chairs and tables. 

| It was lest these should suffer that the children were packed off at the earliest 
possible age to a grandmother, or toa school ; instead of receiving at home the 
education their father desired for them. 

* Now, Fixbury, not another word,’ she would say. “It is quite impossible, 
‘and a long way out of the question, that children can be allowed to run about my 
place now that I have brought it into such order. If you have no regard for 
those cushions, I have. Jt is proper that somebody, at all events, shou d have 
‘an eye to home and its enjoyments—the children must go. If it hadn't been 
for the new carpet, indeed, little John might have staid at home for a few months 


' jonger, but you know its not in mortal power to keep him or any of them from 


trespassing In these rooms. Besides, I’m very sure that the regular duties of 
home w:ll prevent me trom paying the smallest attention to the children. Do. 
mestic cares would leave me no time for maternal tasks; and as for a gover- 


| 'ness—there again—I'm very sure these chairs will lose their beauty quite soon 


enough without new comers coming to help spoil them; and, moreover, I 
shouldn’t by any means likcto see iy house ‘ittered all over with French 
grammars. However, one objection is as good as a thousand ; [ don’t choose 
to have those chairs spoiled. We must either part with the chairs or the chil- 


||\dren ; and such chairs as those we shall never get again—for that money '” 


| But holidays arrive in due course, and bring with them in most homes a hap- 
‘py re-union. ‘That time never arrived, according to the handsome clock on 
Mrs. Fixbury’s chimney-picce. 

| ‘© Fixbury, how can you think of sucha thing! how meditate any thing so de- 
structive to one’s peaceful, neatly-regulated home! Have them all here during 
the holidays! Quite impossible, quite. Nice curtains they would make me. 
‘with their blind-man‘s-buff and bo-peep. John would have one of those jars 
down before he went to bed, and most likely send a marble through the uurror 
next morning. Think of the finger-marks we should find upon this door, Of 
all things, I hate to see a beautiful polished table like this sweared al) round 
ithe edge—butter, barley-sugar, or jam, it’s equally disagreeable. Ob, no; we 
must go and see them all at their grandmamma’s. The house will fall into terri- 
ble disarrangement while I'm absent, but still we must spare a day, and J must 
‘redouble my energies to correct every thing on my return next morning.” 

At thirty-five, Mrs. Fixbury might have been supposed childless, for her chil- 
dren were very rarely included among the accessories of her home. In fact, 
ithey had no home, because their home was in such a state of perfection. But 
jits mistress still had a husband to share it! Yes, if she had permitted him to 
feel at home when he arrived there. There, however, he very seldom was. 
‘She begged him not to come home to dinner, for a'though there was but a sim- 
iple cutlet to cook, it threw all the house into disorder. When he had ensconced 
himself snugly, she entreated him to go and make a call somewhere, for she 
was going to be so busy, and his presence was fatal to her projects. She 
‘couldn't think of jetting the sofa be drawn round to the fire, or of having the 
nigh-backed chair disturbed, when she had fixed it in the very spot upon which 
it was always to stand. His brother had asked him into the country for a month, 
and why couldn't he go’ then she could have the two rooms down-stairs set 


entirely to rights. 


“ Well now, Mr. Fixbary, I really must say I dv hope you are not going to 
spread papers and letters all over my table after all the pains | have taken with 
jit—such a polish as it has! if you had found a grain of dust.on it, 1 would have 
\forgiven your abominable insensibility to the true refinements of home. Your 
‘mind becomes daily more blunted to the real delights of domestic lile. Pray 
jmind the ink—muind the ink, Mr. Fixbury, if you please. I hope you are aware 
\that there are already five or six large spots on your new writing-desk! Oh, 
lyou must not touch those books—let me beg of you not to take a book down 
now ; not to-night; I have dusted and arranged them all in the nicest manner 
jpossible. Mr. Fixbury, there is no draught in this room, and I can't have those 
\curtains drawn on any pretence whatever—I'm sure I would bear any degree oi 
cold—they can never perhaps be put into the same folds again.” 
| Atthe close of some such harangue, Mr. Fixbury, perhaps, would ring the 
bell, to guard in a more innocent way against a chull. 
| ‘Some more coals, Kitty.” 

** Coals can’t be put on just at present.”’ interposed Mrs Fixbury ; ‘don’t 
you see that the hearth has just been swept up! | believe you like to see every 
place in disorder.. Spare the fire-place, pray.” 
| Hs boots when he entered, would exhibit traces of the street, and perhaps in 
‘that condition find their way by an innate depravity to the edge of the fender ; 
jor his pocket would be emptied of some muiscellanies upon the sofa or the side- 
‘table ; or he heedlessly scattered in the impetuosity of appetite, some crumbs 
ibeside his chair at dinner; or he left his newspapers, price-currents, and slup- 
iping-lists lying about, as if in savage disdain of decency ; and consequently 
Mrs. Fixbury devoted every minute of the a which he spent in the 
house to an endeavour to drive him out of it. Perseverance seldom fails of 
success. 

But what a change when he took his hat and went out. She had heard his 
‘knock at the door with an aching heart; but it leaped up m joy when he de- 
parted. With sad and almost streaming eyes she had followed all his move- 
‘ments about the room; smoothing with careful hand the chair-cover where he 
inad sat, and reviving the gloss on the table upon which he ha~ rested his pro- 
tane elbow. Sighs spoke her anguish, when words failed, as she saw her do- 
mestic economy disturbed, and every line of her face betrayed woxiety, let bim 
turn as he might. But, the instant he closed the door, had he peeped in again, 
‘he would not have known the face of his melancholy, carewors, and complain- 
ing wife. Dismay at his presence gave way instantaneously to delight. 
| “ Kitty, come! Good news for you! Your master has gone out for the 
day, and now, my good girl, we can have up the stair-carpets. Now, girls, 
where are you! Come, be quick. We havea charming long morning before 
us, and, thank Heaven! we can take those hangings down and give them a 
good shake 
| What happy hours were hers that day! Her blood flowed through her busy 
veins one tide of pleasure. There she was, upstairs and downstairs, and both 
jalmost at the same time ; directing Kitty, superintending Sally, hurrying one, 
‘retarding another, perplexing both, inspecting the progress of their work every 
minute, and doing it alter them all over again herself. Then, lest a dozen par- 
ticles of dust, or a single particle, should have escaped upstairs, how she would 
glide about the room ot the house, darting a keen suspicious glance at every 


he world, havenot yet encountered a lady wrapped up in a fond regard for her 


jobject in turn; redusting a crowd of nic-nacs, brightening a glass-shade here 


? 
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and a china jar there, needlessly rubbing a bit of shining mahogany, adjusting 
thg tongs and poker with the nicest accuracy, wondering if their dazzling polish 
could possibly be increased, and longing to take down the dear books once more, 
to rub with perilous vigour their clean gilt-edged tops. 

And then when all was done, how she yet continued to go over her work, 
arranging again and again, and surveying her furniture as a fond mother looks 
at the family she rejeices in. And not less careful was she indeed of every 
item of it. 

“Mind, my good girl; pray take care; if you were to scratch that it would 
break my heart.” ‘ The screen! be careful—if any thing were to happen to 
i—" “Ah, that darling vase! now hear what I say—destroy that, and you 
destroy me !” 

Many mothers, when referring to past times, and collecting their reminiscen- 
ces, are frequently observed to take for their guide the date of some piece of 
good fortune, or, more frequently still, of some sad calamity, that had happened 
to their children. They recal a particular circumstance because it occurred 
when Louisa had the bit of bank-stock left her, or when Master Harry had the 
measles, or when Tom broke his poorcollar-bone. Mrs. Fixbury's reminiscences 
were all dated agreeably to this principle, only substiuting chattels for children. 
The vicissitudes occurrmg among these always guided her calculations. 

“It was the very day the pier-glass was cracked "-—or, ‘J remember the 
whole affair, we had our new bed furniture that winter ’’—or, “ Don’t you re- 
collect! I was dusting that identical little bronze Mercury there, at the very 
moment the news came ;” or perhaps her reminiscence, would be of a more 
touching character 

* Ah, yes, well indeed do] remember the event, for it happened just at the 
very time when that dreadful Welch girl, in her cruel clumsiness, knocked over 
this dear little table, and broke its pretty claw, which has worn a small plate of 
iron inside, in consequence of the distressing fracture, from that day to this.” 

With such constant cares, and such exalted sympathies to detain her ever at 
home, how should she possibly dissipate the household spell !—how get out even 
for a morning to see her children or visit her friends—to seek pleasure or secure 
health—to take exercise fér her own sake or to gratify the open air partialities 
of her husband. She never did get out—or, as she phrased it, she never could 
From summer to summer she enjoyed 0 a breath of fresh air save what 
she drew through me. If at the open window a tide of breezy life for a mo- 
ment poured in, she pronounced it to be positively reviving ; but then—* You 
must shut the window ; there is a little dust, I think ; to say nothing of blacks 
from that chimney opposite !” 

** What a lovely spring morning,” she would cry ; “ beautiful, quite beauti- 
ful. What a clear blue sky, and the tops of even these London trees look won- 
derfully bright and green Delicious morning! Kitty, I've been thinking that, 
as we happen to have but little to do this fine day, we may as well take down 


ithe most horrid picture of want and misery imaginable, directly before my 
mind’s eye. I sliall see it all in a moment-~—infant in arms, and white-haired 
\grandmother included. You know how susceptible Iam. Take your wine 
land be at peace.” 

Melancholy more plainly marked the drawn-down corners of Mr. Crossworth's 
‘mouth, and at the corners of his eyes, moreover, the faintest of all conceiva- 
ble reproaches peeped out. 

_ But, Charlotte,” he said, gently, ‘“ something must be done !”’ 

| Very well, Charles, then do it; but do not, I pray, under cover of the 
‘purest humanity, have the cruelty to distress me by conjuring up so shocki 

‘a spectacle. I always observe that very tender and are apt to be very ha 
upon those they love. Because their own kind hearts are bleeding at a tale 
of sorrow, they must thrust daggers into the kind hearts of their friends. If 
you find the subject so very painful, how barbarous of you to introduce it when 
‘IT was indulging in a thousand happy thoughts. Drmk your wine, Charles, 
do!" 

The gay smile with which this was uttered did not communicate itself to 
\those lips, which, nevertheless, obediently sipped the suggested glass, and 
ir. Crossworth, gravely and tenderly, in a voice sometimes tremulous with 
ithe benevolent feeling that prompted his words, proceeded to explain that he 
mentioned the melancholy matter to her because to her the appeal had been 
jmade—that he mentioned it just then, because whatever was done must be 
resolved upon that very might. He could not think of allowing her to contri- 
‘bute, in however slight a degree ; though he owned that charity in this case 
was a costlier virtue than he could often afford to indulge. But the case was 
roofless, famished misery, and he avowed that the tug at his heart-strings had 
torn his purse-strings asunder too—and thus his sympathy and his money both 
\flowed out together. 

Mrs. Crossworth said in reply that the case was far too prodigiously disa- 
igreeable to be contemplated. She would rather that Charles should pay much 
ithan say even a little. Such distresses were not meant to be talked of—she 
‘could not bear to think of them. She always hated these real life tragedies ; 
‘and would infinitely rather give, if she could spare it, ten times the sum asked 
‘for, than listen to adoleful petition. Her system was to keep on the sunny 
\side of things, and never to distress herself but for some good reason. If she 
\could relieve the wretched narrator of his woes—that would be quite another 
‘thing. If her sighs were balm, her tears diamonds, the poor man shuuld have 
ithem in plenty ; but why inflict wounds upon herself when she could not heal 
‘his! Why listen, whem she could only lament! She detested all gratuitous 
disagreeables, and her heart was closed against them for ever ! 
| And then, as though her heart were indeed closed to pity, whose gentle dews 
‘had fallen there and found all barren—as though by an effort of the will the 
spirit could revel in an unfading summer, and all the frosts of life dissipated 
iby the magic of a smile—she rose from the table, and quitting the room, turned 


these pictures, and I can help you to dust the backs of them—perhaps we may 
succeed in arranging them rather differently—that would be delightful !” 

Visiting nobody, nobody visited her ; a happy, a most essential consequence ; 
for what in the name of all her goods and chattels could she have done with 
visiterst Company would have crushed her with dire affliction for her furni- 
ture. Ordinary folks have fine things about them for others to see; Mrs. Fix- 
bury’s pleasure was to look at them herself. It was her own dear home, and 
she was always so fond of it—she did enjoy that! At forty years of age she 
was known, where known at all, as The Domesticated ; or, the Woman who 
never went Out. Yet out she was doomed to go at length, for a removal to a 
different quarter of the town became indispensable, and Mr. Fixbury was ruth- 
Jess on the score of furniture and fixtures. 

Heavens, what a morning was that of the removal! When the van, with a) 
suspicious-looking set of springs, drew up at the door, any body would have 
supposed that it was a hearse come to know if Mrs. Fixbury was ready. 

A world of sighs escaped her as rude hands lifted her cherished chattels, and 
horrid fingers smeared her shining goods—handling all things, not as humanity 
gently touches living objects which it loves, but as surgeons knock aout dry 
bones that have no feeling. Here was a rug tossed upon damask-curiains, there 


‘the most laughing. mocking look possible upon the displeased though polite 
jhusband, who held the door open for her as she skipped giddily by. 

| Here then was a sorrowful, sickening spectacle! Youth, loveliness, a lively 
\temper, a quick sense of pleasure, charms to fascinate, the capacity to enjoy 
\—grace, spirit, gaiety, and brightness of the blood—all suddenly obscured, 
‘crushed, buried under an insensibility hard as a rock ; a crust of selfishness, 
like thick-ribbed ice! How hideous she looked with her sweet happy face. 
|Yes—this was her theory, and her practice strictly conformed to it. Suffering, 
sickness, sorrow in its hundred shapes—want, nakedness, hunger—the sharp 
struggle with misery, and the last horrid writhing under its onward rolling 
jwheels—these excited not her pity, not merely her impatience, but her very 
ihate! 

| “ Of all things I hate sights of woe!” “ Donot speak to me about distress, 
‘for I detest it!” 

| These were phrases familiar to her beautiful lips as smiles themselves. Sel- 
ifishness never spoke more expressively. It was so easy to decide beforehand 
jupon the incapacity to relieve; and that done, the wretchedness that sought 
‘relief was just as easily dismissed. When the languid amiable Charlotte had 
(without the least difficulty) persuaded herself that it was perfectly impossible 


a bit of Dresden peeping out of a coal-skuttle. In her pale, thin face there 
was a presentiment of evil. She was like a sensitive plant being torn up by 
the roots. ‘This was not removing; it was being dragged away. 

As she saw the several objects of her many years of household pride carried 
one by one down the stairs, the hopes of life vanished with them in quick suc- 
cession. She followed each favourite with her eyes, and heard it pitched into 
the large van with the suspicious springs. The presentiment of evil darkened 
more and more in her visage. As the place was cleared, left lone and naked. 
and the tirst load of moveables was driven from the door Crash! what was 
that' Her face had too plainly prophecied. The pillar of a pet work-table 
snapped, a favourite yapanned cabinet staved in, a prized arm-chair mutilated 

———but something has just dropped between the wheels. 

“What is it?” shrieked a voice of anguish. | 

“ Oh, it’s nothing, nothing,” replied another, composedly (it was the voice 
of Mr. Fixbury), “it is only a little carved oak bracket fallen ; the clock is,| 
fortunately in safety, inside the vehicle.” 

To say that Mrs. Fixbury, under these fearful trials, in the disruption of what! 
was dearest to her, looked aggrieved, would be tame language—she looked! 
agonised, aghast : but whether, when thus torn from her home, she went soon 
to that which is held on a far longer lease, is doubtful. The only thing positive 
is, that a few months after the removal, when Mr. Fixbury paid a visit of busi-! 
ness to his old quarters, I observed there was a crape upon his hat; and yet it 
must be acknowledged that he looked unusually cheerful. 

* * * * * 


} 


* 


Mr. and Mrs. Crossworth, when they took possession of the apartment, over 
whose extent by eye and ear J bold observant sway, had been married too long 
to have nothing to talk about wh n sitting together after dinner, and yet not 
long enough to have found out the unprofitable subjects. Thgy started off in 
conversation without thinking of the conflicting points, and floated down the 
tide unconscious of its treachery. 

The gentleman was thirty and plain, the lady was twenty-three and pretty. 
He had an austere, cold ‘ook that but half concealed some warmth of feeling 
underneath ; she had a languishing and amiable air, that yet seemed to give 
token of a spirit not incapable, upon occasion, of flashing and proving formida- 
ble. There was something of melancholy about his mouth, and a careless smile 
upon hers. 

‘| have been thinking a good deal, Charlotte,” said Mr. Crossworth, “about 
that poor family in Kent, who applied to you yesterday.” 

Dear me, Charles,” returned Mrs. Crossworth, rather quickly, “‘ what an 
eminently disagreeable subject to turn your after-dinner thoughts upon !” 

* It is painful certainly ; the weather threatens to be terribly severe, and be- 
fore they lose their little cottage—” 

“Now, J must entreat, Charles, that you will not go one step further upon 


that ground, or you will bring @ whole troop of starved and frozen sufferers, 


‘for such a hand as her's ever to lessen by one feather’s weight the heavy, and 
‘too often the intolerable burden of mortal misery, she had become quite con- 
\vinced of her exemption from the necessity of keeping it in view, or recognis- 
jing by thought, sigh, or word, its ever-present existence. 

| And that such calculating coldness of soul should be neighboured by such 
rich and lively blood! ‘That such marble hardness should hold so soft a seat! 
'That such insensibility should be so full of life! That one who cared so little 
‘for others, should have a form to win homage from all ! 

| Mr. Crossworth when he had shut the door, returned to the table, and having 
‘poured out a glass of wine, looked as though some such reflections as the above 


iwere passing silently in his mind. But he speedily filled his glass again, and 
‘as rapidly emptied it; indeed this ceremony was repeated somewhat eagerly 
iseveral times ; and then, during a pause, his thoughts appeared to be slowly 
‘undergoing a revolution. Sadness and severity had vanished from his face, his 
‘eye brightened, and his brow was visibly lighter. He seemed to meditate yet 
‘more cheerfully, and refilled his glass. 

| * Who knows!” he muttered, as he set it down empty, ‘ Charlotte’s sys- 
‘tem may be the right one after all! There is nothing like a second thought. 
‘Charity is expensive ; and, by the way, wine-merchants—the unconscionable 
‘rogues—are not so easily paid in these times. One must have a check upon 
one’s luxuries in some direction or other—and by Jove! a man can better do 
without benevolence than without port.” 

The wine was again raised between his eye and the light. It seemed to warm 
his brain, as it cooled his heart. 

“If this costly piece of folly, which would really be sheer ostentation, and 
‘rank injustice to myself, is to be done at all, to-night the undertaking must be 
given by which the cottage is secured to the—how many shall I say ?—just 
‘half-a-dozen poor wretches, out of the millions who are at this moment not 
‘merely beyond help, but beyond hope! What a farce is this benevolence of 
ours after all! Here am I troubling my inmost soul about the fate of six drops 
jof sorrow, while the great ocean of misery rages unappeased and boundless. 
‘Dry up those six drops, and where is the difference?’ The world will wear the 
‘same look to-morrow ; though my shrunk coffers assuredly will not. No, but 
‘a very different one, indeed! Crossworth,” he continued, addressing himself 
‘with a smile bright as the bumper he eyed admiringly, “ you are a good fellow, 
[but you must learn to control your generous propensities. You cannot afford 
these extravagances of the heart.” 

Mr. Crossworth then, closing his soliloquy, sprang up from his solitary revel, 
and having taken a stride or two across the room, with the manner of one who 
is satisfied that he has just done a wise thing, and is at least as virtuous amidst 
all his iniquities as mankind in general, rang for coffee. 
| With the cups, reventered Mrs. Crossworth. Husband and wife were equally 
in ahappy humour, They sipped, smiled, and chatted, Controversy had fled 
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the scene ; all unpleasant topics were avoided ; not a word was said about the!’ 


hungry and the homeless ; not a thought of human pain, human fortitude, hu- 
ian selfishness and tyranny, intruded ; they were all in all to each other ; and) 
the world was to thema scene which no pauper-dwellings darkened, and in) 
whose ordinary public paths no graves gaped for the destitute and wandering 
poor. 
: Mr. Crossworth was to go out, Mrs. Crossworth was to amuse herself at home. 
This was pleasantly settled between them, and tender adicus were inter- 
changed. 
Adieu, Charlotte! 
| am to desert you, and be forgiven 
* Ah, Charles!” answered his pretty wife, playfully; “reflect upon what 


‘Then for three whole hours, if I choose to stay so long, 


you are doing. You are deserting Faith and Hope (united in poor me) for! 


Charity.” 


“No, ‘faith!’ returned Mr. Crossworth, moving off; ‘“‘ I have declined, at) 


least deferred, that melancholy affair, and am merely going to see a famous 
pantomime which they have just brought out at the theatre—it is called ‘ Mo- 
ther Goose !’ ” 

Mrs. Crossworth, just as he was vanishing, set up one of the sweetest little, 
laughs ever heard, so that Ler hero made his exit to soft music. The chang 
of intention, and the contrast presented in it—pantomime and philanthrophy,| 
charity and Mother Goose—amused the light-hearted lady amazingly. 

Well,” she cried, ‘commend me to hischoice. A rather more agreeable, 
way of spending his time and money, | must own. I: is quite useless to at-) 
tempt to alleviate people's distresses ; to cry and seb over their calamities is} 
ridiculous ; and besides, one is a little too old now to make oneself needless; 
griefs and be miserable for nothing But now for my delightful novel. I do! 
think J shall have time for two volumes.” 

And Mrs. Crossworth, seizing a book, and settling herself very comfortably,| 
with no intention of speedily disturbing herself, began to read ; a long silence; 
ensued, broken only every few minutes by the rustling of a leaf. | 

Her hard-heartedness hed yuite chilled me, and the air as it rashed through! 
seemed to my fancy to have been cooled by her very breating—such was the 
insensibility she had shown. More positive vices might have been pardoned) 
in preference ; had she committed some vile deed, had she branded herself as) 
criminal, had her sins been of a more active nature, inflicting grievous injury) 
where she owed benefits, and betraying a heaclong and passionate disposition) 


to work evil to mankind, out of a feeling of jealousy or revenge—some excuse — 
might have been found for her, some forbearance have been shown. As it was,) 


I would rather the room hed been empty; such a pretty, graceful thing, so) 
young, aud with the amiability of youth in-her looks—and yet so hopelessly) 
‘selfish, unsympathising, and frozen in heart ! 

Half-an-hour had elapsed, and she sat reading or in silence, rapidly at times,| 
and in some excitement. 1 watched the play of her countenance, which | now 
saw was variously expressive, and indeed almost explained the course of the| 
story as she read! Her excitement increased, and my interest grew with it., 
At umes there was a bright glow upon her face—presently she was sad and 
pale. Prepared forthe fire, 1 had not expected the softness of her aspect, the} 
tender pity of her eyes. Soon her bosom heaved with its emotions—her'litile) 
hands trembled as they turned the page—her cheeks brightened, and from her 


parted lips the breathing came quick and murmuringly ; then, by impercepti-' 
ble degrees, a more tranquil feeling crept over her; her heart still throbbed, 
but not violently ; pity in place of terror and anguish touched her sou! ; her 
eyes traced the lines less clearly, and tears fell glitteringly upon the page. 
The volume dropped upon her lap; she covered her face with her hands and) 
sobbed—fairly sobbed. 

With many a heart drawn sigh, she presently resumed her reading ,; her face. 
flushed to the temples, her long lashes vainly essaying to retain the drops that), 
gathered there. And then she reed on more composedly, but with a still gra-| 
vity, a fervent interest, a passionate enthusiasm, that showed how devotedly) 
her spirit had yvelded itself to the spell. If there was pure, ardent, unbought. 
sympathy, it was there ; if ever there was a melting, compassionate nature, 
it was suffering before me. If she sat awhile mutely grieving, she would 


| have always with you.’ 


‘in the darkness which surrounds His throne. 


THE ALMS HOUSE. 

| Doubtless one design of Providence in suffering want and misery to exist in 
the world, is that the benevolent virtues should be kept in exercise. He who 
was benevolence itself, seemed thus to think, when he said: * The r ye 
But man in his selfishness virtually says : ‘ The poor 
we will not have with us ; we will put them out of our sight.’ For in many 
towns in New-England, and probably in other States, it is customary to con- 
tract with some individual for their support ; or, im other words, to sell them 


, by auction, to him who will support them by the year, for the least sum pes 


jjhead. 


To illustrate some of the results of this system, the following incidents 
are related from memory, having been witnessed by me in my native place (an 
interior town in New-England) at an age when the feelings are most suscepti- 
ble. And so deep was the impression then made on my mind, that I am ena- 
bled to vouch for the accuracy of the details. 

| A meeting for the purpose of disposing of the poor of the town for the en- 
Suing year was held at the house of the person who had kept them the previous 
year, (and where these unfortunates still were) as well because it was suppos- 
ved he would again bid for them, as that those who wished to become competitors 
‘might ascertain their number and condition. It was in the afternoon of a day 
in November, one of those dark and dreary days socommon to the season and 
climate, adding gloom to the surrounding objects, in themselves sufficiently 
cheerless. ‘I'he house was situated on an obscure road in a remote part of the 
town, surrounded by level and sandy fields , and the monotony of the prospect 
only broken by scattered clumps of dwarf-pine and shrub-oak ; a few stunted 
apple-trees, the remains of an orchard which the barren soi! had refused to 
nourish ; some half ruinous out-houses, and a meagre kitchen garden enclosed 
‘with a common rough fence, completed the picture without. 

Still more depressing was the scene within. The paupers were collected in the 
same room with their more fortunate townsmen, that the bidders might be en- 
abled to view more closely their condition, and estimate the probable expense of 
supporting thei through the year. Many considerations entered as items into this 
sordid calculation ; such as the very lowest amount of the very coarsest food 
which would suffice, (not to keep them in comfort, but to sustain their misera- 
able existence for the next three hundred and sixty-five days, and yet screen 
the provider from the odium of having starved his victims,) the value of the 
clothes they then wore, and thus the future expense of their clothing ; and 
other such considerations, which I will not farther disgust the reader by enume- 
rating. 

They were about twenty in number, and not greatly distinguished from the 
ordinary poor of a country town in New-England ; unless by there being pre- 


| sent three idiot daughters of one poor man, whose Jow and narrow foreheads, 
| sunken temples, fixed but dead and unmeaning eyes, half opened and formless 


mouths, indicating even to childhood the absence of that intellectual light, which 
in those who possess it shines through the features. Insanity also was there, 
‘that most dreadful infliction of Providence ; the purpose of which lies hidden 
Its subject was with 
them, but not of them. His eyes were fixed upon the scene, but the uncertain 
fire which illumined his features was caused by thoughts which had no connec- 
‘tion with the passing scene. 

Vice, too, had its representatives ; for in a community where wealth is near- 
ly the only source of distinction, and where Mammon is consequently worship- 
‘ped as the true god, the destiny of the unfortunate and of the vicious is sone 
the same. And the ‘ poor-house’ was used, as in other towns in New-cngland 
as a house of correction, and at this time contained several professors of vice 
of cach sex. Alas! of that sex which when corrupt is more dangerous than the 
other in a hike condition, as the most rich and grateful things are in their decay 
‘the most noxious ! 

The remaining number consisted of the aged and childless widow, the infirm 
and friendless old man, the sick, the deformed, and the cripple ; the virtuous 
poor, in forced and loathed contact with vice and infamy. Those of society 
who in hfe’s voyage had been stranded on the bleak and barren coast of charity 
and who were now waiting for death to float them into the ocean of eternity. 
While this scene was passing at the alms-house, another connected with it, 


| 


| and fitted to excite still deeper feelings, was acting in another part of the 


quickly brighten into hope, or thrill with fear; in every change of passion and 


turn of sentiment, losing self-consciousness and living only in the humanity of, 
How divine humanity thus looked—how beautiful was that!) 


which she read. 
hfe in another's life ! 
sight. 

And were those the same eyes that had wilfully shut out, but an hour or two 
before, a picture of actual misery and despair! 


last succours! 
less tears, who shuuned distress upon system, who heaved no more sighs than 
she could help, and detested misery like vice. The very same, ands very 
every-day persou she was. 
tually no heart, and yet broke it once a week over a book. The saddest, 
deepest afflictions bourly darkening the world around her, moved her not ; but 


the lightest tale of surrow if untre, at once turned ber into a creature of ex-|| 


quisite sensibility. She hated the reality, and was in raptures with the repre- 
sentation of it. What was most repulsive in life was most seductive in a no- 
vel. People’s troubles were detestable bores, but in a romance they were in- 
finitely charming. She was steel, adamant itself, to the proofs of workhouse 
horrors and prison tragedies; but susceptible asa pitying angel to fictitious, 
woe—when they ‘dia but jest, poison in jest.” 

The contradiction is perhaps too common to excite frequent notice in daily 
life ; but such a specimen of it as Mrs. Crossworth presented, was not unfair- 
ly matched by her anomalous matrimonial partner. With a hard, severe look, 
he was sensitive and tender in his nature ; with a glad and generous face she} 
was stubborn and unfeeling as a flint. He cooled and correcied the warm and, 
kindly tendencies of his disposition, with those draughts which infiamed the 
native desires of most men ; she heated her imagination with romantic fancies, 
by way of apology for her insensibiiity to distressing facts. 

Every good resolution formed by Mr. Crossworth in the morning was sure 
to be eflectually dissipated in the course of his comfortabe musirgs after 
dinner; aud every harsh, unpitying expression of Mrs. Crossworth during the 
day, was sure to be amply atoned for by torrents of compassignate tears at 
night. 

> he, less and less easy, allowed sorrow for the world’s wants to flow from 
his eyes, and sighs for unrelieved misery around his path to rend his bosom, he 
paid more and more frequently private visits even before dinner, to a small re- 
cess at the end of the room, containing medicine for the @ure of his grief; and 
as her nature hardened with years, and her first slender stock of the charities 
and sympathies dried up and withered for want of exercise, she sat jonger and 
longer over her blotted pages, and made atonement by sobbing more bitterly 
than ever over the miseries of the Unreal ! 


Earth could have nothing more heavenly to offer to _ 


Was it the same heart that! 
had not a single throb for living, breathing wretchedness, suing to it for the! 


Was te the -| 
as it the same Mrs. Croseworth who had never shed need jiattached. ‘Traders in New-England where wealth is so eagerly sought, are, 


She hated misery, and revelled in it—she had ac | making business. 


| of our place, and she exchanged visits on equal terms even with the families 


| tiring subject of conversation. 


jtown. 

| A person who was that year one of the select-men,* and a deacon in the 
, church, was celegated by his culleagues to bring to the alms-house the ‘ lone 
,woman’ who forms the chief subject of our homely story. The widow Selden 
(a brief history of whom it will be necessary to give) had received au education 
suited rather to the respectability and former wealth of her family, than to its 
subsequent reduced condition, became in early life the wife of a merchant of 
jour village, a man of good character and fair prospects, to whom she was much 
especially in country towns, men of much consideration, as engaged in a money 
Mrs. Selden, therefore, independently of her personal merits 
jwas not likely to be Meglected. Her company was sought by the best society 


of the clergyman and the village lawyer. 
| A few years of quiet enjoyment passed, happily varied by the accession of a 
fair and delicate little girl, who might be seen at their cheerful meals seated in 
her high chair, the common object of their care and attention ; and not only 
affording in her fragile little person the strongest bond of union, but the never- 
Sad indeed was the change in this once happy 
\family, when the widow and orphan sat alone at the cheerless board. Deatn 
jhad entered and taken from them the sun of their little world. ‘The bereaved 
|wife might have sunk under this calamity, had not maternal solicitude been 
‘mixed with grief. With that admirable fortitude and submission to duty so 
jcommon to those of her sex in similar circumstances, she at once devoted her- 
‘self with increased solicitude to the remaining object of her care and affec- 

For a time but little change was visible in the family arrangements, for though 
a sensitive she was a spirited woman Her garden, which had been the pride 
jand delight of her husband, still flourished in perfect neatness. After the usual 
‘time of decent seclusion, she again interchanged visits with her friends and 
neighbours, and continuedto maintain the stand in the —_— society which 
had always been conceded to her. But this stete of things did not long con- 
tinue, for alas ! the gathering as well as the protecting hand was removed. 
Her more aristocratic acquaintances row began to remark that her table show- 
ed less of plenty and variety than formerly, and that her dress, though perfect 
ly neat, was less new and fashionable than they expected in their associates ; 
for no where is the distinction between the rich and poor more rigidly enforce 
ed than in country villages. Most offensively marked is this distinction 
in the house of God, where if any where this side the grave ought the 


* Men who are yearly selected by the inhabitants to superintend the business of the 
town, and who, among other duties, have the charge of managing the poor, 
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rich and the poor to meet on a level, before Him who regards not the outward) 
estate of his creatures. But modern Christians have contrived to evade the 
rebuke of the apostle by the cunning device of introducing the noisy auctioneer, 
and under a show of fairness and equality, ‘ the man in goodly apparel and hav-) 
ing a gold ring’ is assigned the highest seat ; and albeit a skeptic, by the weight, 
of his purse crowds the humble worshippers to the wall and into the corners 
of their Father's house. 

It was observed that the lone woman declined competition for those seats so, 
eagerly sought by the more wealthy, and selected those of a humbler charac-| 
ter, and eventually retired to the * widow's pew.’ a pew set apart, in country, 
churches, for the gratuitous accommodation of those in that unhappy condition. 
Sincerely religious, the Christian widow still waited upon God in the house of 
prayer, but felt the whole sting of poverty when slowly and humbly wending! 
her way to her obscure corner, her faded and well-worn dress was brushed by! 


exposed to the corruption and example of the place to which he was taking her. 
She appealed to him as a Christian, and reminded him that they had sat to- 
ge ther before the sacred desk, and partaken of the symbols of the body 
and blood of the Son of Him who was in a peculiar manner the father cf the 
widow andorphan. But her auditor was destitute of the imagination which 
enables the possessor to enter into the feelings of another ; and these affecting 
appeals fell dead upon his worldly and unsympathizing nature. The man 
even extended his hand to urge her forward to the conveyance provided! At 
that moment, when all hope was dead within her, and the worst that could hap- 
pen in her opinion had arrived, a change came over the unhappy woman. She 
suffered herself unresistingly to be led forward to her doom. ‘The fine chords 
of the mind and heart, lately so intensely-strung, bad parted ; her countenance 
relaxed, and her features settled down into adead, unmeaning apathy ; never 
again, during the short remainder of her life, to be animated by one gleam of 
the feelings which had so lately illumined but to destroy. 


the new and rich garments of her former equals as they swept past her to their) 
high seats. The neat and handsome dwelling with its trim garden was at length 
resigned for one which barely sheltered the mother and child from the weather, 
and was totally devoid of the cheap luxury of fruit and flowers which had en-' 
riched and beautitied their former home. 


My kind, my indulgent mother! Her generous heart needed not the elo- 
quence of my youthful feelings to induce her to rescue the poor orphan, and to 
cherish her as her own child. And never was kindness more richly 

I had proceeded thus far in writing this narrative, when I discovered that 1 
was overlooked ; and a gentle voice over my shoulder said ; ‘ You should not 


Time wore on, and Want with its train of sordid attendants visited their |““* Ap re 
praise your own wife ; it is the same as if you should praise yourself ! 


dwelling. Her former associates, one after another declined her society as an/ 
equal. Occasionally calling, they were eloquent in excuses for their neglect ; 
fur when did the prosperous lack an excuse for neglecting the unfortunate 
Counsel and advice were lavished upon her ; for I ae observed that advice 
is the only thing that the rich impart freely to the poor. Religion too was the 
frequent subject of their conversation ; for how can benevolence be shown more 
strongly than by a concern for the well-being of the soul, which is to exist for- 
ever, in comparison with which, the transient wants of the body are as nothing ! 
Accordingly, the poor widow, after her scanty meal, and over her dim and 
cheerless hearth, was exhorted by her fur-clad and well-fed friends, to disre- 
gard the evils of this fleeting life, and receive with resignation the chastenings 
of Providence ; for we all needed correction, being by nature utterly sinful and, 
depraved. And after some vague and indefinite offers of assistance, the good, 
women would take their leave. A way of discharging duty discovered by 
modern philanthropists ; and when accompanied by the Societies tract, seldom) 
fails to convince the unfortunate object of charity that to Heaven alone should 
they look for assistance and sympathy. 
This lady, as we have intimated, possessed a large share of that generous 
spirit so common in her sex, which enabled her to sustain herself amid the evils 
which oppressed her. And nobly did the mother strive to shield from want and 
ignorance the little orphan, now her only care. Her own education enabled, 
her in some measure to supply the place of teachers, which she was unable to 
employ. And never was maternal care better rewarded than by the improve- 
ment of the gentle being under her eharge. But in this blessed employment! 
the poor mother was interrupted. While health continued, she had been en- 
abled by the most unremitted exertion to prevent the approach of absolute want 
slight indeed as were her earnings. (The modern improvements in machinery 
having destroyed domestic manufacture, properly so called, and left but little for 
the female to earn who is not attending its motions in the noisy factory.) But. 
illness had intervened, and diminished even that small resource ; and it was) 
apparent to all that the want of suitable food assisted in blanching still more 
the fair face of the poorchild. Maternal love had conquered the honest pride, 
of the poor mother so far as to constraiu her to accept the slight and uncertain | 
donations of her neighbours. But this assistance, scanty as it was, could not. 
continue. ‘The tax-paying husbands of the benevolent ladies who furnished it,| 
complained that the poor-rates were heavy, and that they had already helped to 
pay for a house of refuge for the poor and the destitute, could not, m addition 
to this, support them out of it. 
She was told it was her duty to place her daughter in some family ‘to be 
brought up asa servant. In vain did she assert her ability to maintain herselt 
and child when health should return. Her advisers could little sympathize with 
her feelings, and reproached her with pride. And she was now harassed with 
the fear that her delicate and cultivated little girl would be torn from her, and) 
made a factory slave or household drudge ; for such power had the laws given | 
to the rulers of the town. But this fear, miserable as it was, was now overpow- 
ered by another. ‘The suggestion had reached the ear of the unhappy woman | 
that she and her child wall be conveyed to the house of the towns’s poor, the , 
place we have attempted todescribe. God grant that no fair reader of this , 
homely but too true story should ever feel the misery which this fear inflicted on | 
the mind of this friendless mother! Oh, that true Charity had been present: 
in the person of her best representative on earth, a sensible, affectionate and | 
liberal-minded woman, to minister to the wants, to soothe the mind of her un-' 
happy sister-woman, and cheer her exertions for self-support !_ None such ap- | 
peared, and the heart of the poor woman sank within her. Her exertions were 
aralyzed ; for struggle as she might to avoid it, the alms-house, with its de- 
ased and debasing society, was ever before her eyes as her ultimate destiny. 
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OUR FATHER. 
“Our Father !’’ How the Christian’s soul 
Joys in th’ endearing sound ! 
How full the streams of comfort roll 
That in that name are found ! 
In hours of joy and mirthfulness, 
In sorrow’s dismal thrall, 
Still hath this thought the power to bless ; 
** Our Farner orders all.” 


Look forth upon the whirling spheres, 
Mark well the glorious sun, 

See the pale moon through circling years 
Her mystic mazes run. 

Gaze on the stars that gleam on high 
When night has spread her pail : 

Those glittering beacons of the sky, 
Ovr Farner framed them all. 


Then turn to earth thy curious eye ; 
Measure the mountains hoar, 

Seek out the humblest shells that lie 
Unnoticed on the shore. 

The sturdy storm-defying trees, 
The flow’ret pale and small, 

That shrinks beneath the gentlest breeze,— 
Our Farner made them all. 


What, though terrific omens rise 
To daunt the troubled soul, 

Though lightnings flash athwart the skies, 
And fearful thunders roll ; 

Let dire tornadoes rend the air, 
Let blazing meteors fall ; 

Why should our shrinking hearts despair ’ 
Our Fatuer guides them all. 


With every morn’s inspiring rays, 
Ten thousand prayers ascend ; 
Ten thousand hymns of ardent praise 
Each eve together blend. 
Nor does there pass, unheeded by, 
A single heartfelt call : ; 
Deem not unmarked one suppliant sigh ; 
Our Farner bears them all. 


GOSSIP OF THE KNICKERBOCKER. 

We heard a little anecdote at a bal costwmé the other evening, (whether 
from the dignified and stately Helen Macgregor or the beautiful Medora, we 
‘cannot well make out,”’) which is worth repeating. A retired green-grocer, 
rejoicing in the euphonius name of Tibbs, living at Hackney, near London, 


wife’s entreaty that he would go in character to a masquerade-ball, given to 
the ‘ middling interest ’’ by one of his old neighbours. He went accoutred as 


It was in vain that she endeavoured to prepare her mind for thisresult. She; 
could endure any degree of privation, but not degradation and infamy. 

Time wore on, without any renewed hints of interference, and she began to 
hope that she was forgotten. Delusive hope! It was felt as a disgrace that’ 


a knight, wearing his visor down. What was his surprise, on entering the 


‘room, to tind first one and then another member of the motley company slap- 
‘ping him familiarly on the back, with: * Halloa! Tibbs! who thought to see 


‘sorely against his will, and after warm remonstrance, finally yielded to his - 


she should suffer, when the /aw had provided a remedy, and they had paid for you here! What’s the news at Hackney?’’ In dismay that his ridiculous se- 
it. And it was therefore decreed by the magnates of the town that she must |cret was out, he hurried from the scene, and hastened home ina state of great 
be removed, aud the day had arrived (with which the paupers were to be dis-|/excitement from the mortification to which he had been subjected. “J told 
posed of forthe coming year. Deacon S was the person deputed by his you I should be known,” said he to his wife; I knew I should!” “No won- 
colleagues, as we have mentioned, to convey Mrs. Selden and her daughter to der !* she — ; “you've got your name and residence on your steel cap: 
the alms-house. \\‘Mr. Tibbs, Hackney !’”’ He had forgotten to remove the address which the 

However prepared we may suppose ourselves to mect misfortune, the mo- | London costumer had affixed to it as a direction! ; 
ment of its arrival takes us by surprise. We will not attempt to picture the ut-|! A friend has handed us a letter lately received from an American missionary 
ter desolation of mind and the despair which filled her heart, when this man ar- ||lady at the Sandwich Islands, from which we extract the subjoined vivid de- 
rived at her door, to convey herself, and oh ! far worse, her innocent and intelli- seription of the great volcano at Hawai—* You know,” says the writer, 
gent child, to that scene of vice and debasement. Although her dislike to we something, I suppose, of the geological character of this island. It seems as 
measure was known, yet from her quiet and reserved manners, little opposition! though a vast crater had boiled over and poured its fiery liquid in every di- 
was anticipated. ‘The evils of life ad accumulated upon her in a regular gra-|/rection. This lava, having cooled and hardened, forms the basis of the island. 
dation, and she had been enabled to bear their weight, up to this point, with! |The district of Kan i#a rich, luxuriant spot, surrounded by desolate fields of 
outward composure ; looking forward to, but yet hoping this last cup of bitter-||scoria, which renders it difficult of access. We are situated six miles from 
ness would never be presented, that some ineans might be found to avert it.| the sea, sufficiently elevated to give us a commanding view of its vast expanse 
But the dreadful crisis had arrived. Had the whole board of authority been of waters. We can occasionally spy a sail floating like a speck on its surface. 
present, I should be glad to believe, for the honour of humanity, that the | From the shore, the country gradually rises into a range of verdant mountains, 
would have been moved to relent, as they would not have been able to shift whose summits appear to touch the clouds. Proceeding northward toward 
the responsibility from one to the other, as is the wont of such bodies when the Hilo, there is a gradual rise, until you reach the Great Volcano, about six miles 
members act separately. distant. In making the tour to Hilo, we camped here the second night, on the 

When the poor woman had so far recovered from the first shock as to be |brink of the burning gulf. Suppose a vast area of earth, as large as the bay of 
enabled to articulate, she pleaded her ability to maintain herself without assist- | New York, to have fallen in to the depth of several thousand feet. At the 
ance, and her choice rather to starve than be removed. She appealed to him) |bottom of this great cauldron, you behold the liquid fire boiling and bubbling 
as the father ofa daughter, and painted the ruin which wo uld fal: upon her own! up, partly covered with a thick black scum. ‘There are two or three inner 
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craters, which have been formed by the lava cooling on its sides while the li- 
quid sunk below. The gentlemen mostly descended into this crater, bot | was 
fully satisfied with a look from above. The earth is cracked al; around at the 
top, and portions of it are continually falling in. Steam issues from open 
places in all the region. This volcano has been in action trom time iimme- 
morial, as the natives all assert, and has been with them an object of idolatrous 
worship. ‘The range of mountains continues for some thirty miles beyond this, 
and terminates in the snow-capped summit of Mounadoa. ‘This mountain is in 
full sight at Hilo, and about thirty miles distant. Since we have been here it 
has been the scene of the most wonderful volcanic eruptions ever yet seen on 
this island. Mr. P ,in company with Mr. C , Visited it a week or two 
since, and ascended the mountain to the old crater, from whence the flood of 
lava proceeded. Fire has not been seen in it within the remembrance of the 
oldest natives. An immense river of burning lava is at this time ronning down 
the side of the mountain, in a subterraneous channel, from three to four miles 
wide. They had a good view of it through air-holes in the lava, over which 
they were walking. which was like a sea of glass; frequently sinking in diffe- 
rent places in consequence of the intense heat below. Jt will probably yet 
find its way to the surface somewhere, and, laying prostrate every thing that 
opposes it, pursue its devastating course to the sea. ‘Truly we live in a world 
of wonders 

By the by, speaking of volcanos: it will be remembered that in 1831 an 
island was thrown up by volcanic eruption in the Mediterranean sea, off th: 
south coast of Sicily. It presented the form of a round hiil, about one hundred 
and twenty feet above the sea’s level, with thick clouds of white smoke issuing 
from it. As may well be imagined, it excited great wonder and curiosity, and 
was visited by vast numbers of people. An Austrian, a French, and a British 
vessel met there atthe same time A dispute arose as to what power the island 
should belong, what it should be named, &e.; when a British sailor leaped 
on shore, and planted on the topmost peak the union-jack Nine cheers pro- 
claimed Britannia victorious. On returning shortly afte:, to take another look 
at their newly-acquired possession, they found to their distaay that, lke Alad- 
din’s palace, the island had disappeared, leaving the Mediterrancan as stooth 
as if the magic wonder had never reared its liead ! 

“There never was a public hanging,”’ says a late advocate of tie abolition 
of capital punishment, * that was productive of any thing but evil.” Ther 
an anecdote recorded of Whitfield, however, which seems to refate this position, 
in at least one instance. ‘I'his eloquent divine, while at Ediaburgh, attended a 
public execution. His appearance upon-the ground drew the eyes of all around 
him, and raised a variety of opinions as to the motives which led him to join in 
the crowd. The next day, being Sunday, he preached to a large body oi men 
women, and children, in a field near the city. In the course of Lis sermon, he 
adverted to the execution which had taken place the preceding day. “| know.” 
said he, “ that many of you will find it difficult to reconcile my appearance 
yesterday with my character. Many of you will say, that my moments would 
have been better employed in praying with the unhappy man, than in attend- 
ing him to the fatal tree, and that perhaps curiosity was the only cause that 
converted me into a spectator on that occasion: but those who ascribe that un- 
charitable motive to me are under a mistake. 1] witnessed the conduct of al-| 


most every one present on that occasion, and I was highly pleased with un. ft 


has given me a very favourable impression of the Scottish nation. Your sym- 
pathy was visible ou your courtenances, and reflected the greatest lionour on 
your hearts : particularly when the moment arrived in which your unhappy 
fellow creature was to close his eyes on this world forever, you ail, as if 
moved by one impulse, turned your heads aside and wept. Tiose tcars were 
precious, and will be held in remembrance. How diflerent was it when the 
Saviour of mankind was extended on the cross ! 
thizing in his sorrows, triumphed in them. ‘They reviled him with bitter ex- 
pressions, with words even more bitter than the gall aud vinegar which they 
gave him to drink. Not one of them all that wituessed his pams, turned his 
head aside even in the last pang. Yes, there was one; tuat glorious lumi- 
nary, (pointing to the sun,) veiled his bright face and suiled on in tentold night!” 
This 1s eloquence! World that we could bave seen the beaming features, 
the “melting eye, turned toward heaven,” which indelibly impressed these 
words upon the heart of every hearer! 

Here 1s a pleasant specimen of an * Unnecessary Disclaimer,” ior which 
we are indebted to a metropolitan friend: ** A few evenings since, as a gentle 
man was walking up Broadway, and just as he was crossing the side-walk at 
the junction of White-street, his feet suddenly slipped irom under hina, lis hat 
flew forward with the involuntary jerk, and he measured his length on the side- 
walk, striking his bare head on the hard ice, till allrang again. At the instant 
it chanced that a lady and gentleman were just emerging from White-stree: 
Broadway, and the prostrate sufferer, lymg directly across their path, 
terrupted for a moment their farther progress. He soon recovered his tcet, 
however, and with one hand on his newly-developed bump, and the other on 
his breast, he turned to the couple whose passage he had impeded, snd ex- 
claimed with cool gravity : ** Excuse me; I didn’t intend todo it! Pro- 
bably he didn’t ; at all events, his word was not disputed. 

Punch, up to the latest datez, suddenly makes his appearance in our sanc- 
tum. Merriest of Merry Andrews, he is ever welcome! His * Comie Black- 
stone’? must be of great service to legal gentlemen In i, among other 
things, we are enlightened as to the “ Rights of the Clergy.” We suvjoin a 
few items: ‘* An archbishop is a sort of inspector of al! the bishops in his pro- 
vince ; but he does not call them out as an inspector would so many police- 
men, te examine their mitres, and sce that their lawn, sleeves are properly 
starched, before going on duty in their respective dioceses. An archbishop 
may call out the bishops, just as a militia colonel may call out the mulitia.”’ 
A bishop (episcopes) is literally an overseer, instead of which it is notorious 
that some of them are overlookers of their duties, and blind to the state of their 
diocese, though they call it their see." “* The duties incumbent on a parson) 
are, first to act as the incumbent, by living in a place where he has his living 
Formerly, a clergyman had what is called the benefit of clergy im cases of fe- 
lony; a privilege which, if a layman had asked for, he would have been told 
that the authorities would ‘see him hanged first.”""  ** A curate is the lowest 
grade in the church, for he is a sort of journeyman parson, and severa! of them 
meet at a house of call in St. Paul's Church-Yard, ready to job a pulpit by the 
day, and being in fact ‘ clergymen taken in to bait’ by the landlord of the house 
alluded to.” Concerning Subordinate Magistrates,” as office:s vf the cus-, 
toms, overseers of the poor, etc., we glean the following information: * Tide- 
waiters are overseers of the custom duties, therefore it is their duty to overlook 
the customs. Custom is unwritten law, and a practice may be termed a cus- 
tom when it can be proved to have lasted for a hundred years. Now, can any 
man doubt that the custom of defrauding the customs has endured more than a 


Jaw, which, i 


The Jews, mstead of sympa-| 


proof of the wisdom of our ancestors, landing-waiters and tradesmen are to be 
prosecuted and punished. Monstrous injustice!" Overseers of the Poor are 
unctionaries who Literally over-see or over-look the cases of distress requiring 
assistance. The poor law of Elizabeth has been superseded by a much poorer 
law of William the Fourth, the one great principle of which is, to afford the 
luxury of divorce to persons in needy circumstances. It also discountenances 
relief to the able-bodied, a point which is effected by disabling, as far as possi- 
ble, any body who comes into the work-house. The Poor Law is administered 
by three Commissioners, who spend their time in diluting gruel and writing re- 
ports ; trying experiments how little will suffice to prevent a repeal of the 
union between the soul and the body.” We have this information concerni 
the clock heretofore complained of: ** Punch has been accused of hitting this 
clock very hard when it was down; and it certainly must be admitted that it 
was wholly unable to strike in return. We are happy to say that the wound 
nas been followed by the clock being at last wound, and we now offer to take 
it by the hands ina spirit of friendship. We have been told that the long 
stagnation has been caused by the absurd scruples of the pendulum, which re- 
fused to go from side to side, lest it should be sccnsel af inconsistency.” 
Under the different months, ** Punch’s Almanack” gives many important di- 
rections, one of which is for the proprietor’s of public gardens—* Now trim 
your lamps, water your lake, graft new noses On statues, plant your money- 
taker, and if the season be severe, cut your sticks."’ The following * Tavern 
Veasure”’ is doubtless authentic : “Two * goes’ make one gill ; two gills one 
‘lark ;’ two larks one riot ; two riots one cell, or station-house, equivalent to 
five shillings.’ For office-clerks, as follows: drams one ‘ go;’ two 
voes one head-ache ; two head-aches one lecture ; two lectures ‘the sack.’ ” 
Two scraps under the head of “ University Intelligence”’ must close our quo- 
tations; * Given the foree with which your fist is propelled against acabman, 
and the angle at which it strikes him ; required the area of mud he will cover on 
reaching the hortzental plane.’ ** Show the incorrectness of using wnaginary 
yuantities, by attempting to put off your creditors with repeated promises to 
pay them out of your Pennsylvania dividends.” 

Many German physicians and surgeons hold that there remains in the braiu 
! a decollated head some degree of thought, and in the nerves something of 
sensibility. It is stated by his biographer, that in the case of Sir Everard Dig- 
by, executed for a participation in the Gunpowder Plot, the tongue pronounced 
several words after the head was severed fromthe body. After the execution 
of Charlotte Corday, also, it is alleged that the executioner held up her lovely 
head by its beantiful hair, and slapped the pale cheeks, which mstantly redden- 
ed, and gave to the features such an expression of unequivocal indignation, 
that the spectators, struck by the change of coleur, with loud murmurs cried 
out lor vengeance on barbarity so cowardly and atrocious. “It could not be 
said,” writes Dr. Sue, a physician of the first eminence and authority in Paris, 
**that the redness was caused by the blow, since no blow can ever recall any 
thing like colour to the cheeks of a corpse ; beside, this blow was given on one 
cheek, and the other equally reddened.” Singular facts. Do they not militate 
against certain theories of “ nervous sensation” recently promulgated in our 


philosophical circles? 


THE BEAUTIES OF WAR. 


‘The deadly animosity which existed between the French and Prussians du- 
ring the oeeupation of France by the allied army, can hardly be conceived by 
any but those who were spectators of it ;—it showed itself in a thousand modes, 
—not merely in contest in the field in the serious antagonism of war, but in the 
most trivaal and insignificant actions of ordinary life. The hatred was recipro- 
1. [have seen a Prussian officer, when his load of wood came to his quar- 
ters, make the carter wait an hour, to his own inconvenience, before he would 
allow it to be unloaded ; the man standing all the while in the rain, swearing 
with the peculiar grace and volubility of that period,—a fashion so extraordi- 
nary, that those who have only visited France within the last twenty years 
cannot form to themselves an idea of the extent to which the accomplishinent 
nay be cultivated. The man in his turn would contrive to place all the worst 
pieces of wood to come out first, so asto give the impression that the whole 
was of interior quality; and when the Prussian had exhausted himself with 
complaints and remonstrances, and the Frenchman with oaths and exclama- 
tions, (that the worst wood in the world was too good for a Prussian,) he would 
»'entatiously place all the fine pieces uppermost, with a smirk which seemed 
‘o say—* Now, you can’t make a complaint to the authorities, for the wood is 
better than average, and I have had my revenge by worrying you.” 

\ row of the largest pieces of artillery was placed along the Quai Voltaire, 
and all that side of the river down tothe Chamber of Deputies. Night and 
day stood by the side of each aman with lighted match, and it was eaibient 
that they were loaded to the muzzle with grape shot. Directly in front of 
them, across the river, were booths, swings, stalls for fruit and confectionary, 
orintsellers (not the most decent,) rope-dancers, mountebanks, and all other 
caterers for the public amusement ; while enormous crowds of grown men and 
women were amusing themselves with all the enthusiasm of children, appa- 
ceutiy unconscious of the existence of the deadly instruments of warfare which 
pointed their brazen throats at them. ‘The indifference to danger generated by 
habits of warfare is inconceivable by those who have never seen it. Every in- 
dividual of the motley throng knew that on any sudden ‘* emeute”™ he might be 
blown to atoms betore he could reach a place of safety, bat he trusted it would 
not happen, \ike the dwellers on Vesuvius ; and if the guns were fired, per- 
haps he might be able to get out of the way in trme—* If not, not,” and so he 
continued his amusement. 

Witu those whose patriotism was too powerful for restraint, and who felt the 
utter impossibility of open resistance by arms, it was some consolation to walk 
behind the row of cannon, just out of the reach of the bayonets of the senti- 
nels, and empty their hearts in execrations. I was often tempted to go to lis- 
ten tothem, from the extraordinary energy and eloquence of their vituperation, 
which was curiously composed of words (not sentences) without the slightest 
meaning ; vecasionally, however, the orators would break out into threats of 
revisiting Prussia, and wreaking their vengeance ; but as these threats were 
unintelligible to the soldiers, they excited no more attention than the prelimi- 


nary oaths. ‘The Prussians knew that the words were intended for insult, be- 


cause the pantomime was so perfect that it did not require the aid of language 


‘o make itself understood ; but they generally bore it with the most philoso- 


phical indifference. I was always apprehensive, however, that the patience of 


some one individual soldier might be unable to last out the succession of exe- 
crators, and that the human overcoming the military feeling, might vent itself 
in an explosion, and I might thus come in for a stray shot, which would have 
been a disagreeable reward for my anxiety to complete my vocabulary of 
French. 


hundred yearst Then the practice has become a law, and for observing this i> aa p ‘ 
t seems, is one of our time-revered institutions, and a protitable i It was really a very extraordinary exhibition, and such as! verily believe 
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could exist only in Paris. The crowds of swearers and threateners gave way lier son, * you will know it all presently. I will let you out directly ; there is 
at the approach of the large patrols (incessantly traversing all parts of the mo danger—none whatever.” 
town,) and vanished—how or where, used to astonish me, for the moment the Presently tue door was opened, and her son led her into the manufactory ; 
patrol had passed they made their appearance again like a swarm of gnats, and but what was ser horror to see the officer and his servant lying on the ground 
resumed their occupation. The thing seemed to give them great relief; and opposite the great lurnace, each bound round with bandages from neck to'feet 
if so, as it did nobody any harta, it would have been a pity to interrupt their ex- like an Egyptian mummy. At the moment she entered, the door of the fiery 
pectoration. A Parisian mob is, perhaps, the ouly collection of human beings 'u!nace was thrown open, and cast its glare on the faces of the helpless beings ; 
in the world which could feel consoled by the process. the servant liad fatuted from excess of terror, and the officer's bloodless coun- 

In remote parts of the country, however, the animosity was Jess /irely and tenance iu vain assumed an air of firmness. ‘Save me, Madam, if possible, 
more deadly, and assassinations were frequent. The Prussians had so many ad I swear to you tat this outrage shall never be betrayed. I and my ser- 
deep injuries to avenge, that it is not extraordinary they should occasionally vant will iustuntly remove, and you shall have no others quartered on you.’ 
exercise the spirit of retaliation, and in the small bodies of their troops dis- The lady s'ood aghast and unabie to utter a word. The men cried out, “ Don't 
persed in the villages personal conflicts were common in spite of military dis- believe Lit, madai, let us make complaints impossible ;” and they took up 
cipline. A large part of their troops were landwebr (militia,) and even land- ‘he helpless ociugs, and brought their feet near to the mouth of the furnace. 
sturm (levy en masse,) so that discipline was necessarily imperfect. 1 was at “* Say but Cie word, aud in three minutes there won't be a vestige of either of 
this time quartered in the house of a gentleman who was secretary to a branch them. \Ve can never be detected—there won't be an atom of bone left, and 
of the municipal government, and he often showed me petitions from towis ‘2e1 bultons will be undistinguished in the cinders. Say the word, madam— 
and districts, entreating to be relieved from the presence of the Prussian troops Say Lue word—they will besenseless in three seconds—the furnace is in full 
and to be allowed English in licu of them ; still more frequently came petitions glow, sed they will be turned into steam and ashes in half a minute.” 
for English instead of French, whose tyranny and exactions were nitolerable It was an awful moment ! the men had not exaggerated the effect of the fur- 
Defeat had exasperated them to madness, aud they wreaked the:r vengeance ace, lor Ure Inteuse white heat, much greater than that of a glass-house, 
indiscriminately on friends and foes. ‘The state of demoralization of the would have volatilized every particle of the hapless wretches im an lustant, The 
French army was complete. men held both the bodies in the attitude of throwing them into the furnace, and 

Occasionally a Prussian officer would take care to let the hosts fee! that @s their uistress’s terror deprived her of the power of speech, they took silence 
France was not safe from experiencing some of the miseries she had inflicted on) lor coosent, and were proceeding to put their threat in execution, when the son, 
other nations ; and the hatred of Blucher was so intense for everything con-; who had only intended to trighten the offenders, and never contemplated the 
uected with Frenclimen, that ollenders were pretty sure of impunity when actual murder, screamed out hits horror, and threw himself on his knees to in- 
complaints were carried to head-quarters. ‘Tlie Duke of Wellington’s gene-, berecde for them. The mother had by this time found her tongue, and joined 
ral orders at this period show [iis great anxiety to establish better discipline, “eT prayers Wich Those of the son; but it was not till after very long and urgent 
and his fears lest the severity of the Prussians should excite a general re- entreaties tual tuey succeeded mm arresting the hands of the ruffians, who were 
volt, and jeopardize all the fruits of his hard-earned victory and arduons ne-) gloating in anlcipation of se complete and so safe a vengeance. Indeed, ex- 
gotiations. | cept by the coniession of one of the parties, detection would have been abso- 

One of the instances of this tyranuy and resistance will show that it is not! lute ly umpossible. fo 
always safe to indulge a spirit of retaliation in an enemy’s country, however Phe ofiicer and his servant were liberated, the latter laced in bed delirious, 
completely it may seem to be subdued. There was no part of France where 494 the efor was i vo frame of mind to do justice to Madame L s cook- 
there appeared less chance of collision between the foreign troops and the pea- ©f). 1 veuture to guess that the fowl went away untasted, 
santry than in the province of Normandy. Prussian troops took up their quar- Pie neat day both officer and man were removed to fresh quarters ; but the 
ters in the towns and villages of that country with as much tranquillity avd se?vant’s delirium gave rise to suspicion ; and although the officer contended 
composure as in their own, and they no more contemplated opposition from the ‘at tux whole was a fable, it is supposed that bis fellow soldiers believed his 
inhabitants, than an English regiment would expect it in Scotland. Being in siory, tor the mauutactory was shortly afterwards burnt to the ground, and the 
very small bodies, the officers were enabled to exercise aclose surveillance over Larown ol employment lor montis. 
their men, and whatever license they might allow to themselves, they main- 


tained strict discipline among the private soldiers. HEARING, 

A Prussian officer, with whose friends I am acquainted, was quartered in the Lend me your ears.-SHAKSPEARE. 
house of a widow, who, since the death of her husband, continued to conduct’ ‘here is not a greater cheat in existence than the auditory nerve. ‘* What! 
a large establishment for the manufacture of crockery (Fayence) at B—— may | not believe mine own ears!” the reader exclaims. The answer is, 


This hard ard heavy substance requires the greatest possible leat for its vitri- ** No! you must have very long ears if you do! 
fication, and the furnaces are of gigantic magnitude and strength. The men Would you lave lad the ancient Germans believe their own ears when they 
employed in the manufactory lodged aud boarded in the house, and, like (he declared, according to ‘Tacitus, that they could distincly hear the sun passing 
miners in Cornwall, were not mere servants, but 2 sort of fellow adventurers, under the sea durmg the night, irom the west back again to the east; thus 
whose gains depended in some measure on the success of the establishment. beating Fine-car in ihe fury tale, who, when he laid bis head to the ground, 
These men, whose laborious occupation was incompatible with any but grea could Lear the grass grow! ‘Tacitus only repeated what he had heard; but as 
bodily strength, felt the honour of the head of the establishment tobe in some, ie could hardiy have eredited the assertion, he would surely have shown him- 
sort their own, and that they were bound to maintain the cause of the widow. self more wortny of his name had he been silent. Whatever might have been 
and the fatherless. Madame 1——’s family consisted of one son only, about) the practice in former times, nobody nowedays thinks of crediting all that 
fifteen years of age. reaches lis cars. For myown part, i have a sliding-scale in these matters, 
The servant of the officer, having seen the indulgence to others for similarwhich probably gives me as near an approximation to the average truth as can 
freaks, determined to exercise a little of the pleasure of authority himself, and be obtained : [believe half the ill and double the good that I hear of my fellow- 
after his master was gone to bed was in the habit of keeping up the family to creatures. {i (ue former instance, some people bave accused me of incre- 
prepare his coffee, which he did not choose to take till two hours aiter the time) dulity, aud in éicer particular eases the charge may be true : the Jatter mistake, 
they usually retired to rest ; he would sometimes take it into his head to be so jar as ¢hey are concerned, | have no opportunity of committing! Men in 
hungry at three o'clock in the morning, and insist on having something grilled general are too sceptical, too prone to think that they show cleverness in dis- 
for supper, which if not done to his taste he would throw into the fire, and cor believing the current rumours of the day, too fond of doubting, as if they be- 
mand them to take more pains with the next. Madame I, wt Jast deter- longedto the ancient sect of the Pyrrhonists. 
mined to make a forma] complaint to the officer. | What ridicule was thrown upon Bruce for some of his marvellous state- 
Whether the mode of stating her grievances did not please him, or the nar-| ents, Which Lave since rec eived indisputable confirmation ; and yet, unwarned 
ration excited recollections which awakened a dormant spirit of revenge, he re-) by our groundiess incredulity on the subject of Africa, we are committing the 
ceived her remonstrances with haughtiness. ‘* Madam,” said he, “ my servant) Very s@me ungencrous mistake as to some of the averments made by our trans- 
shall call you all out of bed six times every night if | please. and you shalj (atlantic brethren, me rely because they sound strange to European ears. More 
wait upon him yourself. I am sorry that you have no daughters,that you mighi than one John Bull has even carried his illiberality so far as to doubt the aver- 
Jearn how your infernal countrymen behaved to my sisters. My mother was a ‘ent in an American paper respecting one Jetlerson Twig, surnamed the 
widow with four daughters; six officers of your brutal and uncivilized nation Stentor. whose voice and car were both so powerful, that when the wind was 
were quartered in her house—she had lost her ouly other son in the battle of !avourable, he could hear himself shout at a distance of two miles. Happy am 
Jena, and I was far away. The conduct of your countrymen would have { tu say, that I never had the smallest misgiving as to the veracity of this story. 
disgraced the lowest savages—my mother and sisters were subjected to loath. !ndeed, | believe every thing that comes from the United States, unless it 
some indignities, and made to perfurm the most abject menial services for then should happen to begin with the words—* I promise to pay.” A well-known 
brutal guests. My mother's heart was broken—shie sank under the horrors she epigram in Joe Miller, affords the finest instance on record of the pleasures ol 
was compelled to witness ; and while her corpse yei lay in the house the offi searing, 
cers endeavoured to dishonour my sisters; but I should go mad were | to be- “I heard, friend Edward, thou wert dead.” 
gin a list of the atrocities committed by your army. You shall know a little o! “I'm glad to hear it too,” quoth Ned. 
the miseries of war—to-morrow you shall have acouple more officers and Perhaps the greatest annoyance connected with hearing is the cry of 
half a dozen soldiers to maintain—see that you prepare for them. ‘I'ake care! * Jiear, hear’’ iu the House of Commons, an ejaculation equally useless and 
to let_me have a turkey dressed at half-past two in the morning, and coflee at’ impertinent; for, ifthe members have not heard what has been said, you cannot 
four.” assist them by making a noise; and, if they have, you needn't tell them to 
The lady shrunk away, terrified at the aspect of the infuriated Prussian, and tear. We lavgh at Swift's [rishman who, having an over-roasted sirloin placed 
retired to think of the best mode of pacifying him: she rightly conjectured apon the table, told the servant to take it down again and desire the cook to 
that the attempt would be most likely to be successful after she should have) rvast it less ; but is it not equally ridiculous to invite people to hear what has 
repared him a dinner with unusual care, and given him ume to subside ; set’ escaped their ears, orto hear more what has already entered them! This ab- 
verself to the task with the determination to please him, if possible ; and hoped) surd interruption was well rebuked during the last session of Parliament. An 
that a more humble entreaty in the evening might avert the dreaded infliction! :rapatient senator, wishing to draw attention to something that accorded with 
with which she had been threatened. {his own notions, turned towards one of the silent members and vociferated, 
Not so her son, who had been listening at the door, attracted by the loud’ ** Hear, lear!” * Sir, I never do any thing else,” was the meek reply. 
voice of the officer. He heard all ; but in his attempts to rouse the workinen| What a curious mistake as to his auditory powers is made by Macbeth, when, 
to resistance did not think it at all necessary to repeat the officer’s account of in answer to the triple summons of the apparition, he exclaims, ** Had I three 
French cruelties in Prussia—he dwelt only on the threats held out to his mo-| ears I'd lear thee.’’ Of course he would, and all the better, in the proportion 
ther, and the tyranny of the servant—aud he succeeded in inspiring them with of three to two. ‘To show how intensely he was listening, he ought to have 
a determination to take a safe revenge. said, ** Had your suit been a chancery suit, it should have obtained an imme- 
The lady went on with her preparations for the officer's dinner, and was diate hearing !!" This would indeed have been attention, and would have 
deeply engaged in larding a tine fowl, when horrible screams assailed her ears.. been received by the Ghost as a compliment involving something very like a 
She rushed to the door ot the kitchen—it was fastened ; to the door which led miracle. 
to the manufactory—that also was fastened: every outlet for escape was clo- Various are the cures for deafness. Applying a trumpet to the drum of the 
sed ;~she screamed for her son, and was answered by him from the other side’ ear certainly does seem calculated to make a very audible charivari in that re- 
of the door, that there was no danger, and no cause for alarm. She entreated gion, and ought to be successful, unless where the patient is made deaf with 
to be told what was the meaning of the screams, which now became fainter and! the noise ; but to obtain hearing for a lawsuit is a very difficult and tedious 
fainter, as if retiring to a greater distance—* Soyez tranquille, ma mere,” said) operation, and usually induces great exhaustion, with alarming attacks of im- 
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pecuniosity in the patient. The most successful mode of treatment is an ap-| 
lication of the client's last guinea to the palm of the solicitor, after which the| 
Learing generally comes on, and leaves the respective parties in the established 
dicament—the poor patient utterly ruined by getting his hearing,—the 
Lopes enriched by having been deaf to all his remonstrances against delay 
and expense. 

When people fall together by the ears, and have recourse to litigation, and 
find that the effects of the cause have caused their effects to disappear, they 
are generally ready to exclaim, that they would have given their ears if they 
had never sought to obtain a hearing. 

Listeners, we are told, hear no good of themselves; and why should they ! 
When a man is performing a mean action, purloining opinions to which he has 
no right, which is little better than picking a pocket, how can he expect to be 

ised for honourable dealing? And what a simpleton he is for his pains! Has 
Come heard—if not he must.be deaf indeed—that where ignorance 1s bliss 
tis folly to be wise? The pleasure derived during a whole life from hearing 
what is said in our favour, would not compensate the pain of a single month, if 
we overheard all that is said against us. That man is no fool who cau turn a 
deaf ear to detraction, and a deafer one to flattery. When he is thus hard of 
hearing let him not call in the aid of any aurist. Not only should we be much) 
happier, but mucn better moral characters, less censorious, less prone to scan- 

and backbiting, were we all truly and literally deaf for every ill-natured 
insinwation. Every direct calumnious invention is invariably prefaced by the 
words, they say,” or, hear,” or, “if hearsay is to be credited.” These 
are the masks worn by malice when it goes forth to stab. There is not a more! 
arrant jade, scold, liar, and slanderer, than this same Hearsay, nor one that 
more richly deserves the ducking-stool. Hearsay is not be believed, either in, 
the present or the past. Common report, which is the hearsay of to-day, is a 
tissue of spoken falsehoods, and History, which is the Hearsay of former Pee, 
is a volume of written falsehoods. | 

Fielding used to maintain there was no other difference between the Chro- |) 
nicles the novels of a nation than this: in the former, nothing is true, save, 
the names and dates ; iu the latter, nothing is false, save the names and dates.’ 


auncomes of the Macoites. 


The city of Macao may be with great propriety divided into two distinct 
portions —the Portuguese town, and the Chinese town or Bazaar. The Por- 
tuguese town is principally situated on the hills that run in two ridges, at nearly 
a right angle to each other, while the Bazaar lies on the low ground between 
them and the inner harbour, which latter is the hypothenuse of the triangle. 
The town is well built, and contains many fine houses, the majority of which, 
I need scarcely say, are rented by the English and American residents, whose 
transmigration to Hong Kong will lave no inconsiderable influence upon the 
But with the exception of the Praya Grande, and a 
very respectable and broad street running along the shore of the inner harbour, 
it cannot boast that its “‘ruas’’ are more than lanes, and very narrow, steep, 
ill-paved lanes they are too, painfully recalling to corn-bearing feet many of 
the streets of Paris. In justice, however, to the magistracy of cies, IT must 
say that they are busily engaged in improving them. 

The narrowness of the lanes prevents the use of wheel carriages, none of 
which are therefore seen at Macao. Palanquins, carriages, cabs, &c., rattle 


along Qucen's-road at Hong Kong, but at Macao sedan chairs only are used, 


and these differ from ours, or rather from what ours were before they 


ceased to be, in that the poles, which are of bamboo, and incline to- 


wards each other like the shafts of a gig, are borne on, instead of being 
supported by, straps from the bearer’s shoulders. As the elasticity of the 
bamboo yields to the weight of the chair and its contents, the chair is not ele- 
vated to an inconvenient height from the ground. ‘They are covered with 


dark-coloured cloth, and surmounted by a kind of canopied roof, and préfent 


to the stranger's eye a melancholy and sombre appearance ; so much so, that I 
could not help fancying they looked very like youthful hearses. 

The European and Chinese portions of the city are not so distinct but that 
through the European quarter of the city there are scattered many Chinese 


houses, and a lane in the very heart of it is entirely composed of Chinese shops. 


This lane is much frequeated by the newly-arrived stranger, as enabling him to 


lounge away an hour ortwo of the day that often hangs very heavily on his 


hands, as there is not any reading or news-rooms to which he might resort. 
Here dealers in silk and ivoryware, seal-engravers, and a gene offer 


learnt that names and dates are in many instances the most fabulous portions o 
history. Pity that he could not have read the following passage from Vico's 
Scienza Nuova.” ij 

* All those magnificent ideas which have been hitherto entertamed, as to the 
beginnings of Rome and all the other capitols of celebrated nations, disappear, 
like mists dispersed by the sun, before that precious passage of Varro, quoted 


Had he lived to read the researches of Niebuhr and others, he would ms 


for sale those curiosities which are now so well-known in England ; and as we 
have in English country towns, “ John Smith, Tailor, from pre A so here 
the sign-boards bear, mm European characters, the interesting information that 
*» Luenching, dealer in ivoryware, from Canton,” dwells within. 

I frequently strolled into these shops, and was at first rather surprised at 
the dearness of the wares; for in England, I used to imagine, that two or 
three shillings would have purchased what | now had to pay five or six dollars 


by Saint Augustin in his ‘City of Good.’ ring twe centuries and a halt,’ |for. 

when Rome was under the government of kings, she subdued more than | ‘The prince of portrait painters is Lamqua, who is much distinguished for his 

twenty people, without extending her empire more than twenty miles.” A jexcellent likenesses, and particularly for one of Sir Hugh Gough; but there is 

great portion of History—nearly the whole indeed of its early stage, may be jin general a great want of expression in al! Chinese portraits, and the painters 

defined as an authentic account of incidents that have never occurred. We |know not how to flatter. 

know where the fabulous ages begin, but it is difficult to say where they end. | ‘The walls of a portrait-painter’s room are well covered with drawings of 
Coming nearer to our own times gives us no greater assurance of the truth |Macao; of the European factories at Canton, with all the flags flying, of the 

of History. Who has not been familiar, from his youth upwards, with the /attack on the Bogue ; and with copies of favourite English pictures, &e , for 

story of William Tell shooting the apple from the head of his sgn! How often, nany people bring out pictures and miniatures on purpose to get them copied 

has it been represented to us in the form of melodrama, opéfa, and panto-| jy Chinese artists, who certainly do so with extreme exactness. 


mime! How we admire the patriotic Tell, and the brave Swiss for his sake ; 
and how we anathematize the tyrannical Herman Gesler! What circumstan-| 
tiality in the details of the narrative, what picturesqueness in its accessories !) 
who could dream of doubting its accuracy and literal truth! Yet the whole; 


China leather-shoe into water, for they are most excellent sponges. 
also are tailors who, though still requiring a pattern, are no longer so strictly 


In this lane there are also some shoemakers, but woe to him who trusts his 
Here 


imitative as to make patches @ /a pattern on new coats Chart makers, or ra- 


story is in Saxo Grammaticus, who wrote two centuries before Tell was born,| 
and who assigns the perilous exploit to Tocco, a Danish bowman. Some Swiss) 
historians, having heard probably of this achievement, and wishing to exalt the 
hero of his own country, borrowed Tocco’s plumes to decorate Tell’s head—, 
and such is History ! 

Had we no hearing, such falsifications, slanders, and mischiefs, could never 
have occurred ; but still the world is a gainer after all by our possession of the) 
auditory faculty, for had we not been gifted with hearing, this paper would 
have had no title, and the readers of our Journal would not have been entitled 
to this paper!! 


LETTERS FROM HONG KONG AND MACAO. 
Lerrer III. 


On first leaving the hotel, which is situated towards the northern end of the 
Praya Grande, we naturally look around before we determine which way we 
shall go. To the left the eye glances past the line of buildings among which 
ranks our hotel, over an open and level green, to a noble fligut of steps, that 
give ascent to a handsome church, situated at the foot of a ridge of hills, 
whose crest, crowned with gardens, the foliage of which conceal the city wall, 
is cut off in a somewhat abrupt point, well fortified by batteries, and finally 
terminating in the low shelf of rocks already mentioned as forming a natural 
breakwater. To the right the eye ranges along the curve of beach and houses, 
and is for a moment attracted by the small saluting battery, but at last rests gu 
a lofty hill, from whose suminit an extensive pile of monastic buildings over-| 
looks the town, and the islets that form the Typa harbour. 

After a few moments’ deliberation, during which two or three Chinese boys) 
have taken advantage of our abstraction, and indulged themselves in a close 
mspection of the ** outer barbarian,’ we decide upon the right. | 

As we stroll along the fine broad road that lies between the houses and the. 
beach, above which latter it is raised some five or six feet, and faced by a well-| 
built stone wall, we cannot help thinking that such an open frout to the water: 
would be a great improvement to the appearance of the town of Hong Kong. 
Our thoughts are recalled by the saluting battery, which is a sinall round fort,; 
projecting a little on the beach, with a signal staff for the purpose of comuuni- 
cating with a look-out placed m a fortified convent on a high hill to the north, 
that commands a very extensive view of the waters in all directious round 
Macao. The signal staff is attended by the soldiers of a guard-house dircetly, 
opposite the fort (the road runs between them); a varrow lauc separates the 
guard-house from the governor's residence, which is in no way sce Shem 
or distinguished from the others on the Praya Grande, but by a scutinel at the, 
gate. 

A further walk of a few minutes, during which we observe that several) 
steep and narrow lanes open on the quay, leads us to the foot of the hill that’ 
terminated our view in this direction, and we find that the fine Praya Grande 
here ceases, and in its stead we have two pathy, one of which, rough aud stcep, 
ascends to the buildings on the summit of the hill, while the other is a narrow) 
dirty lane of . mean houses, running round its base to the inner harbour. A 
few paces down this lane extinguish all desire to explore farther in that direc- 
tion. We remember certain stories of robberies committed in open =~ 


by gangs of Chinamen, our watches are in our pockets, and we turn back. 


\\such numbers and variety of wandering tradesmen as in China. 


)we find ourselves in the bazaar. 
fener, are somewhat similar to stage peasants as compared with real ones. But 


jselves to view. But we t | 
‘clean, and exhibiting an endless variety of all things needful, to the internal og 


ther copiers, and sweetmeat sellers, abound. In a word, the European will find 
in this lane most of the curiosities that China affords. 
A steep and crooked alley leads us from this place, which we may almost 


\consider as the Palais Royal of Macao, to the court-house situated at the bot- 


tom of one of the ridges on which the town is built, and before it is an open, 
triangular piece of ground, surrounded by rather mean houses. ‘This is a kind 
of neutral ground between the Portuguese town and the bazaar, where I have 


||passed many a half-hour in watching the various peripatetic philosophers and 


tradesmen who flock to it from all quarters. It is said, (and I can amply testify 
to the fact, so far as my experience goes), that in no part of the world are there 
In Englana 
we have travelling knife-grinders, tinkers, cakemen, pedlars, &c.; but from 
these, no person can form the slightest idea of the crowds of Chinamen that 
are always collected in this open space, employed at every kind of trade that 
can possibly be imagined. Here the money-changer, sitting behind a small 
table, furnished with two or three drawers, and piled with cash tied together 
in bundles of one hundred each, by strings passed through the holes in these 
oins, is carefully weighing, in a neat steelyard, a small piece of silver, which 
his neighbour, whose grand assortment of herbs, spread on the ground before 
him, proclaims a doctor, has just received from a patient, to whose shin he has 
japplied a plaster. Next to the doctor, a spectacle-maker is mending the 
barnacles of a reverend astrologer, round whom is a large group of peasants 
inquiring mto futurity, or for a fortunate day on which to commence a journey, 
et married, or some other similar undertaking; while the preponderance of 
satisfied over discontented countenances among his customers permits us to 
miter, that the sage has at all events discovered that he gains more profit and 
credit by prophesying good rather than evil fortune. Next to him, an lionest 
cobbler is working away at an old shoe im return for the labour which its owner 
‘is bestowing on his umbrella ; a circulating librarian displays his books ; while 
4 Chinese Robins is close by, declaiming with all possible eloquence on the 
merits of “a large and well-selected assortment” of lamps, tobacco-pipe 
heads, tinder-boxes, aud other such articles. Near at band a group of merry 
children are collected round a sweetmeat-seller, undecided which to preter, 
candied pumpkin or preserved giuger, and finally takmg a little of both. A 
professionally unemployed blacksuth is busily engaged in cooking bis dinuer 
over his little furnace ; and in close proximity, in order to take advantage of 
‘the fire for warming his water, 4 barber ts * mowing * the stitl, bristly head of a 
fisherman. These, with Chinaware and glass-menders, &c. &c., altogether 
form a wost cutertaiuing scene that cannot fail to strongly fix the attention of 
stranger. 
Leaving this spot, and passing round the side of the court-house, after a few 
paces through a lane, sccumgly appropriated by carpenters and trunk-imakers, 
Paglish bazaars, 4s compared with Eastern 


though the oruamental is wanting, tie useful is present iw a tenfold degree. 

The Macao bazaar shows that the Chinese have a lively idea of the value of 
land ; for the lanes are exceedingly narrow, yet well paved and even ; and such 
jnumbers of people are continually hurrying to and fro, that it is almost impos- 
sible to halt for @ moment to inspect the many curiosities that present them- 
perceive that the houses are one-storied, the shops 


| 

| 
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 resemb'e the floating baths on the Seine. ‘The house restd on a broad, flat- 
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external wants of the body. Articles of food predominate over every thing 
else ; and fruit-shops, with a goodly and soning display of oranges, lichis, 
pears, &c. ; butehers’ shops, abounding with meat cut up into the most unor- 
thodoxly shaped pieces; poulterers’ shops, where the feathered tribes grow fat 
to be hereafter boiled, roasted, or curried, as the case may be ; cookshops, 
where these operations have been already performed, saluting the eye and nose 
of the hungry Chinaman with irresistible eloquence ; and fishmongers’ shops, 
with large tus of water containing the living fish, are met with in succession, 
intermingled with tobacconists’ shops, filled with tens of thousands of our old 
acquaintances, the cigarilhos ; also with tailors’, miercers’, stationers’; lantern- 
makers’, and other shops containing things, as to the use of which we cannot 
form the slightest guess. 

At length we emerge upon the inner harbour, and in a perfectly changed 
scene ; for now, timber, masts of junks, and other ship-building necessaries are 
piled up in immense quantities ; crowds of junks he at a short distance from 
the shore ; while thousands of sampans and floating houses cuver the waters 
and line the beach, giving shelter to many desperate characters, for a great 
proportion of these boats being devoted to gambling, opium smoking, and other 
illegal practices, and at the same time affording a ready means of escape to 
those lurking places on the neighbouring islands, which may be considered as 
beyond the reach of justice ; they are a rendezvous for all the thieves, smug- 
glers, &c., that infest this part of China. 


Lerrer IV. 

I several @mes wandered among those very respectable haunts of the imner 
harbour, to which | introduced the reader in the last letter, and visited many 
vf the boats, which were always crowded with Chinamen, some of whom seem- 
ed to be tolerably respectable men. | never met with any insult; though I oc- 
casionally read on their countenances that my presence did not in any way, add 
to their comfort ; and it is possible that if | could have understood their remarks 
to one another, I should not have felt flattered by their opinion of the inquisi- 
tive barbarian.” 

Tt was here and with much interest that I first saw that vice which has caused 
so many evils to China, and a war between two great nations ; that vice which, 
'f it once get hold of its victim, is more tenacious and destructive than the 
tolds of the boa-constrictor ; that vice which, by gradual and sure steps, des- 
troys the energies both ef body and mind, rendering the infatuated being a 
burden to himself and useless to society ; that vice which has met with its pan- 
derers and excusers, amongst those who consider themselves as the most en- 
lightened of mankind. 

‘The boats used for the purpose of opium-smoking, may be more properly 
considered as floating houses, which in the principle of their make, a good deal 


bottomed boat or scow, somewhat larger than the house itself, and forming a 
platform all round it, which platform is large in front at the entrance door, but 


if he lose, he walks off minns the price of the orange. 

His fondness for gambling follows the Chinaman into foreign lands ; and 
while [ was at Penang, I was told, but now forget, the large amount annually 
transmitted to China fromi that small island alonéy by the Chinamen resident 
there, as their winnings from the Malay and other inhabitants. 

While mentioning Chinamen away from their home, J may here remark ani 
error into which J had fallen, in common with many others, regarding the tens 
of thousands of them, scattered over the whole east, where in every country 
they are to be met, working the mines, cultivating the lands, and manufactur- 
ing the clothing of its more uncivilized and less skilful inhabitants, steadil 
pursuing wealth, the great aim and summum bonum of all Chinamen, throu 
dangers, difficulties, and hardships that might well appal the stoutest heart, and 
in many cases can be compared orily to the sufferings of the Jews during the 
\middle ages. ‘The error I refer to was, the supposing that the Chinese were 
not allowed to leave their native country, or that if they did so clandestinely, 
they dared not return, and were for ever exiled. Now this is not the case. 
There is indeed an old law prohibiting emigration ; yet though stil} most scriet- 
ly observed towards woinen, it has altogether fallen into disuse with respect to 
‘men;—t.any of whom when they have gained a competency in distant climes, 
ireturn to visit the tombs of their fathers, and end their days in their own ‘* flowe+ 
iry land.” Many, on the cotitrary, intermarry with the natives of the country 
ii Which they are sojourning, and their descendants are there seen wearing the 
Chinese costume, and following the Chinese manners, yet perhaps not able to 
speak one word of the language of their forefathers. 

I attribute this error, which is by no means uncommon in England, to the 
great confusion, which is generally made between the customs and manners of 
‘Ohina and of Japan, between which empires there is, indeed, much in common, 
yet atill mote is peculiar to each. In Japan, the law against the return of em» 
grants is so very severtly acted np to, that those navigators even who are un- 
inappily driven off their coasts by tempests into the Pacific Ocean, and there 
picked up by foreign vessels, are no longer fegarded as Japanese, nor permit- 
ted to re-enter their native land : a fact of which there have been several ex- 
amples during the last few years ; and there are now in Macao some Japanese 
who were found in junks many thousands of miles from theif own shore, by 
vessels coming from America. ‘Two attempts have been made to seturn them 
to their homes, but without success. The Japanese actually fired om the ship 
that niade the last attempt. 

I will now give some a¢count of a subject which excites great interest in 
China, both among Europeans and natives ;~-I mean the piracy practised in 
ithe Chinese waters. When we consider the many and great temptations held 
out by the vast concourse of vessels of all kinds and sizes, to a city enjoying 
such an extensive trade as Canton does, and also the innumerable and safe re- 
treats afforded by the rocky and barren islands that crowd the eésteary of its 
river, we cantot tvonder that piracy has long flourished in these waters with 


narrow at the sides, in fact, a mere ledge about eighteen inches broad. A cano-||greater or less vigour, according to the energy of the measures adopted against 
py, or rather porch, projects from the front of the house, having a seat inside it}|it by the Chinese government. But during the last three or four years, whew 
on each side of the doorway. The interior is well lighted by several windows,| the mandarin boats and other Chinese cruis¢rs that an the pirates in some 


and divided into different rooms. which are all very small with the exception of 


check, had either been destroyed or compelled to themselves from the 


one, which is the public apartment, and is immediately entered from the door.||English ships of war, _ audacity has increased to an #lmost incredible de- 


‘These houses are often of considerable size, richly og and painted, and igre. Although they 


well furnished ; but those in the inner harbour are mean and inferidr, Compared 
with others | have seenat Canton. Some rude couches, with bamboo pillows, 
line the walls of the large apartment, and sundry little tables sustain the pipes, 
opium, lamps, and other essentials. The pipes are very like round rulers, and 
mto one side of them is fixed an earthenware or metal bow! of peculiar shape, 
with a small opening in the top, closely resembling the touch-hole of a gun. 
The instruments for cleaning the pipe are made of iron, steel, silver, &c., ac- 
cording to the wealth of the owner. ‘The lamps are small, with glass covers, 
open at the top, and many cf them are so made, that they take to pieces, and 
may be carried about in the pocket as small boxes. ‘The opiuni has been pre- 
pared, ahd cleared from impurities, and resembles tar, both in colour and consis- 
tence. 

‘The smoker, whose haggard countenance always betrays him to those at all 
accustomed to see the effects of opium-smoking, rushes in with greedy antici- 
pation, throws off some of his upper-clothing (if he have any, for many are in 
the lowest depths of poverty), reclines on a couch, takes up some opium on the 


ave lately very rarely attacked large Eeropean vessels, 
yet they have several times made murderous and successful attempts on the Jor- 
chas, Of tlative-built boats, which, belonging to Englishmen, are ysed by them 
between Canton. Macao, and Hong Kong. To enumerate all the cases that 
occurred even during my short residence in China, would be both tedious an¢ 
unnecessary ; I shall therefore merely relate two or three of those that caused 
the greatest sensation. 

The lorcha Enterprise with a valuable cargo, worth about 25,000 dollars, was 
boarded on the night of the fifth of January, between Macao and Hong Kong, 
by a set of pirates who would seem to have been in concert with some China- 
men that formed part of the lorcha’s crew. They immediately murdered the 
captain (an Englishman),his mate, and four Manilla men, and during the great- 
er part of the ensuing day were busily engaged in plundering their prize, while 
Mr. Wilson, a passenger, the steward, and a Chinawoman, were secreted in the 
pantry ; they were, however, at last discovered, severely maltreated, and left 
for dead, Mr. Wilson having had sufficient presence of mind to hie quiet under 
some heavy blows. ‘The pirates, when they left the Jorcha, set her on fire, but 


end of a long steel-needle, turns it once or twice round over the flame. then 


had providentially either neglected, or not observed, her smma}l boat towing astern. 


applying it to the touch hole of his pipe, and that to the flame of the lamp,inhales 
the smoke, and always discharges it through his nostrils. Some old hands, i 
ain told, even draw the smoke into the lungs. He soon becomes very talkative, 
and laughs most heartily at any thing or any body ; but after some little 
time, a vacancy and paleness come over his countenance, and lastly he falls 
ito adeep sleep, that continues for two or three hours, when he awakes 
and goes away, to again return and repeat ithe same process over and over 
again. 

An over dose of opiumesmoking does not endanger life, but causes headach, 
giddiness, and other unpleasant feelings, that are only removed by vomiting. 
| had the curiosity one day to try a few whifls, but after a very short period of 
elevation, such a severe headach came on, that I have never since felt the slight- 
est inclination to repeat the experiment. 

The attempts to calculate the number of Chinamen (none but the most aban- 
doued women being addicted to the vice) who smoke opium, vary so much, that 
no confidence ean be placed in them; yet when we consider the immense quan- 
uty of opium every year introduced into the country, together with the small 
quantity consumed by each person, besides that the drug once smoked is again 
prepared for the use of those poorer people who cannot afford the genuine, we 
must feel persuaded that a great proportion of the male inhabitants of China 
must be more or less opium-smokers. 

Opium ts also oceasionally used in its crade state, for the purpose of self-de- 
struction ; but it is rarely or never consumed by eating, as it is in Turkey, 
and (as IT have heard with much regret) lately in England, to some extent, by 
many members of the teetotal societies. If this be so, these societies will have 
to answer for the introduetion of a far greater evil than the one they sought to 
remove. 

‘The gambling boats in the inner harbour are also much frequented by the 
Chinese, who are from their very infaucy devoted to gambling. Among the 
higher classes it 1s conducted with propriety, for amusement, and among friends, | 
as with us in England ; bat the lower classes openly and undisguisedly seize 
every opportunity, by night and day, to ,tratify this passion by various games 0 
chance, with cards, dice, dominoes, &ec. ‘The little childs besides the usval 
games of marbles, pitch and toss, and-otfpers common with the schoolboys at 
home, cannot even bee an orange without .trying his fortune, which he does in 


Into this the three survivors managed to get with some difficulty, and after 
floating about for some hours at the mercy of the winds and waves, were on the 
next day drifted to Potoy, a small island about twelve miles from Macao, to 
which latter Mr. Wilson was breught, for a reward of sixty dollars, by some 
fishermen, who had treated them very hospitably, and bound up their wounds. 
The steward died on the island from the inyuries he had received, and the woman 
returned to Whampoa, of which place she was a native. 

Not long after this the Hong Kong government lorcha, when anchored off 
the Praya Grande, at Macao, and but a short distance from the beach, was at- 


her off; yet the same pirate boat returned twice that night to repeat the at- 
tack, and also inade an attempt on a small Portuguese lorcha anchored near, 
but without success. A cannon-ball fired during one of the engagements, took 
an excursion up one of the lanes opening on the Praya, and after a friendly rub 
or two against the walls of the houses in it, finally took unfurnished lodg- 
jings in ahouse then building, that prejects across the upper part of the 
lane. 

Another night a pirate boat boarded a brig also at anchor offthe Praya, on 
‘board of which there were but two Englishmen and five Chinamen, a fact pro- 
ibably well known to the pirates, as although they have occasionally fired a shot 
linto cutters and schooners of European model, yet they have never displayed 
much desire to attack them. ‘They have also pounced upon unfortunate peo- 
ple going off to the ships in the roads after nightfall. Some of these they have 
stripped, and then allowed to proceed on their way without further injury. 
| Butall their gleanings from foreigners are as nothing in comparison with the 
‘rich harvest that has been gathered by the “ water thieves” (for thus the Chi- 
‘nese name them) from native vessels. The ill-fated junks were re in 
‘every direction ; they were even seized at the very entrance of Hong Kon 
harbour, so that for some time the harbour, although declared free, was absurd- 
ly enough ina state of complete blockade. Those junks even that paid a kind 
of black mail, in the shape of purchasing pirate passes, were by no means 
safe ; for in February two junks bought passes, from a man in Hong Kong, for 
|which they paid seventeen dollars each, and trusting to this protection, went 
‘over to Macao, sold their cargoes for upwards of two thousand dollars, and on 
‘their return were robbed of all ; and the man from whom they had bought the 


rather a droll way. ‘Taking one up, he gues, ses whether the pips contained in 
‘} amount to an even or an odd number; the .orange is then cut open, the pips 


\[pirates, over whom 


no control, 


counted ; if he win, his amall eyes twinkle, and he devours his orange gratis ; 


tacked during the night by a large pirate boat filled with armed ten, and beat — 


|passes returned the owe saying that they had been robbed by another clan of | 
e 
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Such was the state of affairs at the beginning of the year 1842, when, the 
Chinese and English having settled their differences, determined to exterminate 
those worthies. With this intention Sir Henry Pottinger, in a memorial which 
he addressed to the impezial commissioner, proposed to them a very efficient ar- 
rangement, into which the Chinese authorities, influenced probably by some 
feelings of pique against the English, would not enter, and civilly declining all 
co-operations with Sir Henry, chose rather to follow a plan of their own. 

They however showed very little energy in their measures for some weeks, 
and the fishermer. of Macao, who had some months before assembled and arin- 
ed more than three hundred boats (with the sanction of the government). in or- 
derto defend themselves against the attacks of the pirates, from whom the go- 
vernment could not protect them ; again collected a fleet of one hundred boats 
and succeeded in capturing a few pirates, whom they handed over to the pro- 
per authorities. But an exceedingly desultory warfare was carried on, until 
the Chinese officers were, shortly before I left China, roused by an argument um 
hominem that the pirates had rashly used towards them, in seizing two manda- 
rinsof some rank, to a degree of vigour which will doubtless have the effect of| 
curbing, if not of putting a stop tothe excesses of these outlaws. ‘Ihe magis- 
trates of Hong Kong also received a visit from a madarin, who went there for 
the purpose of concerting measures against the common enemy ; and some 
pirates, who had been pursued into the harbour by a Chinese cruiser, and jump- 
ed overboard in hopes to escape, were seized by the police, and handed over to 
the Chinese authorities at Cowloon, as Sir Henry Pottinger had arranged, just 
three days before my departure. 

Lerrer V. 

At Macao there is a garden belonging to a Mr. Marques that is remarkably 
beautiful, and well situated on the termination of the ridge of hills that runs 
across the peninsula from east to west. This garden is of itself quite sufficient 
to attract the admiration of strangers, who are, with great liberality, freely ad- 
mitted into it. But, besides its natural advantages, there is a halo of poetic as 
sociation counected with it, it is classic ground, for it contains the spot in which 
Portugal's epic poet, during his exile, composed a great part of his Lusiad. 

Although the retreat in which Camoens sat is usually called the Cave ol 
Camvens, yet it is not a cave in the strict acceptation of the word, for it is not 
hollowed out of a rock, but is formed oa the gently sloping side of a hill, by 
two upright masses of rock a few feet apart from each other, and covered in 
by an immense block resting on them. ° 

Such is the place itself; but the reader must not expect that every thing is 
now the same as when the poct sat and wrote in the shade of these rocks. No! 
there has been many (so called) improvements and prettinesses added,—as. 
crutches to help on the halting imagination : but they sadly trip up the vigorous! 
and healthy one. ‘The entrance to the cave is nicely railed in, and instead of 
being able to sit where the exile sat, we peep between the rails as through the 
front of a wild beast's cage, at an elegant pedestal surmounted by a bust, whose. 
nose is unfortunately broken off, and Is to the mind an Italian image-boy,| 
perhaps, but most certainly not Camoens. Nor is this all, for by a flight of steps 
we ascend to a small building on the upper rock, commanding indeed a very 
beautiful view of the inner harbour, bazaar, ha Verde, barrier, &c., but afford-! 
ing, by its whitewashed walls, a bappy opportunity for the employment of the! 
patent pencil-case of the pilgrim, whose imagination has developed itself in| 
sundry ridiculous figures, such as a Chinaman walking quietly along with a pipe 
in his mouth, while a dog is endeavouring to bite his tail, that daugles about a 
foot from the ground. Such and similar figures, with doggrel rhymes, cover! 
the walls, and effectually destroy all those illusions which the recollections con-, 
nected with the spot might inspire. 

Atthe distance of but a few yards from the gardens in which the cave is; 
situated, is the Protestant burial-ground. It was not until the death of Dr. 
Morrison's wife in June, 1821, that the Protestants had a piece of ground wm 
which to lay their dead ; the bodies of those whodied previously to that time, 
were either carried away from the place, or buried outside the town, where 1 
have frequently met—scattered about in various spots—the fallen and half-. 
buried tombstone that marked the grave of the foreigner. The burial-ground) 
is very secluded, and of sinall size, ahout fifty yards loug and thirty broad, and. 
surrounded by high walls covered, with aon plants, and overshadow- 
ed by trees. It is already more than two-thirds filled with graves, the greater, 
number of which are the last resting-places of seamen who have died im the. 
hospital, and are unmarked save by a simple ound ; while there are others on; 
the handsome tombs raised over which we read the names of those who filled a 
higher station in life, and among these are the names of Dr. Morrison, Lord, 
Churchill, Mr Colledge, Sir Le Fleming Senhouse, &c. 

This is a melancholy subject ; so let us leave it, and pay a visit to Mr. Chin- 
nery,—an old gentleman upwards of seventy years of age, who has resided 
many years in China, and devoted himself to painting. By his labours many | 
people at Macao posses some engnense pictures of Chinese, grouped in various 
combinations and situations, and valuable as well for their intrinsic merit as, 

intings, as for the subjects they delineate A visit to Mr. Chinnery’s studio, 
1s well repaid by an inspection of his numerous sketches, by his explanations of 
the scenes they represent, by his anccdotes, but more particularly by his enthu- | 
siastic expressions of adiwiration of the beautiful curve in Chinese pigs’ backs !) 
—Hogarth’s famous line of beauty was but a faint copy of it,—This admiration) | 
is evinced in all Mr. Chinmery's pictures, which are as uniformly distinguished) 
Y the presence of a Chinese pig, as Wouvermann’s are by a white horse. 
Mr. Chinnery, however, doves not coutive bis talents to figures and pigs’ backs. 
only ; hehas also sketched many curious and peculiar styles of architecture, 
among the Chinese, and it was by his recommendation that [| visited a temple. 
near the southern end ot Macao, looking on the inuer harbour. 

This temple or joss (a corruption of the Portuguese word * Dios,’ God), 
house, is placed on the steep and rough side of a hull, and is au excellent spect-| 
menof the fantastic and artificially picturesque style of building and situation, 
that the Chinese so much delight mm. The large building, or main body of the} 
the temple, to which we gam access through 4 richly carved and handsome. 
gateway, is situated on the level ground at the foot of the hill, aud is decorated’ 
with much gilding, carving, aud wauy grotesque figures ; while dights of steps, 
winding paths, ornamented altars, terraces, large circular arches, aud other ar- 
chitectural et ceteras, are scattered up the Init side, mtermingled in secwing | 
confusion with masses of rock, shrubs, aud trees. 
_ When returning from this joss-housc, | had the great satisfaction of secing: 
one of the dramatic representations of which the Chinese are so passionately || 
fond. It was held on’a stage erected in the broad street, near the muer har 
bour, and was repeated every morning aud evening for several successive days., 
_The stage was very similar to the booths seeu at every fair in England, aud in, 
pia but a to.the of it, ure other or bustings, the one, 

_, for the acpommodation of Chinese, he other ortuguese spectators ; 
‘while an open space was left’between them for ‘ the many headed” in the 


as women are not allowed to act, nor indeed is the histrionic profession consid- 
ered as reputable, for I have read that actors, together with menial servants, 
are incapacitated from becoming candidates at the literary examinations—the 
road toall honour and preferment in China. Not understanding the language, 
[ cannot say any thing respecting the plot, or the beauty of the dialogue, but 
can bear witness to violent gesticulations, and a stunning noise of gongs, 
trumpets, and fireworks, that were beaten, blown, and let off, with a persever- 
ance that greatly delighted all the spectators, whose gratification visibly increas- 
ed with the noise. These shows are every year given by the emperor to his duti- 
ful subjects, and occasionally by great men, ala mode of the Romans, to grati- 
fy the populace. 

On one of the occasions, and they were many, that I visited the Sing-Song, 
as it is called, as I was on my way to the street in which the stage was erected 
I saw, and for the only time, some Chinese playing at shuttlecock, by striking 
it with the soles of their feet. It was with no small degree of curiosity that | 
stopped to watch a game familiar to me by description and pictures, but I 
was disappointed at the little dexterity shown by the players. 

Another most interesting thing at Macao is an aviary, now belonging to Mr. 
Dent, but collected by the late Mr. Beale, who had resided fifty years in China, 
and in December last was found dead on the beach, without any clue having 
been yet discovered as to the manner in which he lost his life. Among a great 
number of splendid silver, golden, medallion, and other pheasants, canaries, 
loris, pigeons, jungle birds, &c., is the great attraction of all, the bird of Para- 
dise from the Moluccas. I had not been many hours in the town without going 
to see it, but I must say that | was disappointed in the tout ensemble of the 
bird, for the body, which seemed to me not unlike that of a crow, by no means 
assimilated with the brilliant tail so well known in England. There were also 
some jays and magpies from the north of China, which would, | have little 


jdoubt, soon become naturalized in England, were it worth the trouble of intro- 


ducing any more chatterers into that country. Besides the birds, there are 
upwards of two thousand plants in pots, the greater number of which are Chi- 
nese flowers. 

To the various places | have mentioned an occasional walk is taken, but the 
general promenade of foreign residents isin a different direction. At about 
balf-past five or six o'clock in the afternoon, numerous groups of persons on 
horseback and foo: (every pedestrian being provided with a stout walking-cane), 
are to be seen bending their steps along the Praya Grande to its northern end, 
where two ways, that afterwards again unite, lie beforethem. One of these 
ouly, is used by equestrians, who turning somewhat to the left, pass out of the 


‘icity gate, and through a valley called the Campo, along an ill-made road or 


path, which is, nevertheless, the great thoroughfare to the barrier and the inte- 
rior; while pedestrians either take tha saine route, or proceed along the Quay 
to the Point already more than once mentioned. Here, under the walls of 
Fort Sait Autonio, at the same time that the eye is gratified by a view of the 
open sea, with the shipping at auchor in the roads, and the health refreshed by 
the deliciously cool sea-breeze, are discussed the news of the day ; whence 
this spot is, in Macaoese parlance, denomimated Scandal Corer. A path runs 
from it, gradually ascending on the side of the clifls that shut out the Campo 
from the sea, an commanding a most extensive and interesting view of the is- 
lands scattered along the coast and through the waters, and of the innumerable 
and various vessels that are at anchor, or moving about in all directions. A 
few yards up this path from Scandal Corer is a Tong stone bench, that would 
seem to be the unquestioned property of nursery-maids and children, who are 
every fine evening assembled here in considerable numbers, and present as pret- 
ty, healthy, rosy, and merry a set of faces as any country town in England can 
boast of ; here, also, the mammias frequently stop and chat, always followed by 
the sedamchairs without which they never leave the house. 

After rannmg some distance along the hill side, the path leaves the coast 
aud enters the Campo, through a break in the cliffs called “ the Gap ;”’ but as 
it turns from seaward, the attention is drawn by a platform (below the path, and 
a few feet above the level of the sea), on which are placed five granite tombs ; 
these are the tombs of Parsees, who have died in Macao during the last few 
years, and they are according to the tenets uf that strange people, so placed, 
as to be kissed by the beams of the rising sun. The naine on the first of them 
is Cursetyee Framjee, who died in 1829, and upon it, and indeed upon them 
all, if Imistake not, isthe following text in English from Ecclesiastes, chapter 
XI., verses 7, 8. 

Truly the light is sweet, 

And a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun 

But if a man live many years, and rejoice in them all , 

Yet let him remember the days of darkness ; 

For they shall be many 

Allthat cometh is vanity. 


As the path is ing through the Gap, another leads trom it very steeply 
up to the Guya Fort, which, half fort, half monastery, is situated on the sum- 
mit of a craggy hill of considerable elevation the highest of all inthe Penin- 
sula, and the station of the signal-staff that communicates with the saluting 
battery on tie Praya Grande. On the Campo, at a short distance from the 
Gap, 1s the cricket ground of the Portuguese youth ; it is not particularly well 
adapted for that pastime, however, as ground is sloping, instead of being level. 
The Campo is ef considerable extent, and surrounded by irregularly shaped 
hills, whose rocky sides are completely covered with Chinese graves, all of 
which are of the lower classes, and marked by mere headstones or grassy 
mounds, presenting but little of the very characteristic appearance of those of 
the higher ranks. After joming the borse road we pass a Chinese village, and 


also, tor a few yards, between two very fine bamboo hedges , ov leaving which 


the road winding round an isolated lull, terminates on a tine piece of sandy 
beach, that runs along the narrow neck of land connecting the ene with 
the mainland, and ou which the Barrier is built. The races are held on this 
beach, aud it affords an opportunity for a capital gallop, especially now, when 
no one hesitates to pass through the broken down barner wall; for no guard 
has been near it since it was attacked by the British on the 19th of August, 
1840, when the Chinese received a rather severe and unexpected lesson. Before 
that time a close approach to it even was looked upun with distrust and indig- 
nation by the celestials who were stationed there in order to guard the central! 


Hand from profauation by barbarian footsteps ; but as the republican French- 


ian answered toa person who was eudeavouring to unpress upon him the ad- 
vantages of monarchical institutions, * nous avons change tout cela.” 

The pleasure of the walk was, on my arrival in China, considerably diminish- 
ed, by a habit the Chinese had of spreading their manure on each side of the 
path ; but after a hint in the English newspaper, the Portuguese authorities 
caused the removal of this nuisance. ‘There was also another nuisance con- 


|nected with the evening walk, not attributable to the Chinese, but to the Bri- 


tish ; it was (and I dare say still is), that the grooms were wont to exercise 


street. actors were well dressed and the female parts supported by boys ; 


their masters’ horses every evening between five and six o'clock, up and down 


| 
| 
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limbs of the passers-by were in some hazard. J have observed some very nar- 


of Odin, and gave birth to Dag (day). ‘These deities travel alternately round 


the Praya Grande, and as the horses were led, and rather apt to gambol, gre appointed, Night (night) wedded one of the Aser, or celestial family 


row escapes. 


SUPERSTITIONS. 

Mankind have in all ages been prone to the most lamentable superstitions. 
‘The enlightened nations of antiquity were no more exempted from them than 
the most ignorant, The Jews, as we are repeatedly informed in Scripture, 
could with difficulty be restrained from idolatrous and superstitious practices, 
ane confined to the worship and service of the only trae God. ‘This remark- 
able tendency of the Hebrew nation was in all likelihood caused by their so- 
journ for the space of four hundred years among the Fgyptians, whose whole 
system of religion was a mass of idolatrous observances. ‘They had a number 
of ideal gods to whom they erected temples of prodigious size and architectu- 
ral splendour ; the principal of these deities were Osiris and Isis, which are 
thought to have been typical of the sun and moon. But they also offered wer- 
ship to various animals, as the ox or bull (hence the golden calf of the Hebrews) 
to which they gave the name of Apis ; the dog, the wolf, the hawk, the ibis or 
stork, the cat, and other creatures ; they likewise paid adoration to the Nile, 
personifying it in the crocodile, to which temples were erected, and priests set 
apart for its service. The Egyptians, notwithstanding their learning, also be- 
heved in dreams, lucky and unlucky days, omens, and charms, and magic. 
In a word, they were grossiy superstitious, and seem to have had but a feeble 
conception, if any, of the laws which regulate the ordinary phenomena of na- 
ture. 

The absurdities of Egyptian superstition formed a basis for what followed 
among the Greeks and Romans, who had no idea of an omnipresent and omni- 
potent God, the creator and ruler of the universe. ‘Their notions of divinity, 
like those of other pagans, were grovelling and contemptible. The gods whom 
they adored were imagined to have been at one period rulers or heroes on earth 
and still had their habitation somewhere within the Grecian territory, or at no 
great distance from it. Besides their belief in this vain mythology, both Greeks 
and Romans put faith in divinations, oracles, the magical power of amulets, and 
dreams. Bees, ants,,and various reptiles and beasts, were imagined to have 
the power of giving omens of good or bad fortune. The phenomena of the 
atmosphere and planetary bodies were likewise a fertile ‘source of supersti- 
tious delusions. ‘The appearance of comets, and also eclipses, were ominous 
of great public disasters, it being the general belief that they were special signs 
made by the gods to warn mankind of approaching troubles ; in all which we 
see a lamentable proof of the follies to which even a refined people may be ex- 
posed, if ignorant of the laws of nature. 

The superstitious delusions of the Greeks and Romans may be said to have 
died out at the final dismemberment of the Ro.nan empire, and the overrunning 
of western Europe by the Gothic nations. ‘The introduction of Christianity 
also tended powerfully to root out the old superstitious usages, though a few 
survived to a later date. For these reasons the superstitions and matters of 
credulous belief which afterwards affected the people of nerthern and western 
Europe, including the British islands, were in a great measure of Scandinavian 
and Gothic origin. The only superstitions of eastern growth worth mention- 
ing, which were perpetuated in Europe generally, was that of astrology, 
or a belief that the stars exercised an influence over the destiny of .mortals ; 
and alchemy, or the pretended art of transmuting the baser metals into gold ; 
both of which delusions finally vanished before the light of nbeledes 
that spread abroad in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


SCANDINAVIAN SUPERSTITIONS. 

‘The superstitions of the European Northmen, or Scandinavians—under 
which term are included the early inhabitants of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
and Iceland—were of a kind remarkably accordant with the cold and stern 
character of the regions which they occupied. Like the ancient Greeks, the 
Scandinavians had seats of the gods and of the blest, which they called As- 
gard and Walhalla (or Vaihalla), and these bore the same relation in their char- 
acter to the Olympus and Elysium of the Greeks, that the countries of the 
north, with their stormy climes, their icy mountains, and perilous waters, bore 
to the perfumed and verdant plains of Hellas, and the fair blue skies over- 
hanging the smooth lonian Sea. Nothing could atlord better proof of the ut- 
terly fanciful nature of all these mythologies, than the fact that they were thus 
modelled and modified in every case by the earthly habits, likings, territorial 
position, and ignorance of geography and astronomy, of the individual tribes 
among whom they respectively originated. 

The deification of one or more great princes or rulers seems to have consti- 
tuted the basis of the Scandinavian as well as of every other pagan mythology. 
Odin, the supreme deity of the Scandinavians, and the ruler of heaven and 
earth, appears, like the Hellenic Jupiter, to have been a distinguished chief and 
warrior of early times. Although it is asserted by some that a divinity of the 
name of Odin was worshipped from the most remote ages, there is reason to 
believe that the worship of this personage, in the north at Jeast, had its real! 
origin a few centuries before the commencement of the Christian era, when a 
powerful chieftain of the name was driven by the Romans from his dominions 
between the Euxine and Caspian, and took refuge in Scandinavia, the whole of] 


which he subjected to his sway. Like Mahomet, this chief appears to have es-|' 


tablished « new religion, of which he himself assumed to be the earthly head, 
as the servant or minister of a divine being of the same name, In the course 
of time, however, this distinction was entirely lost, and the persons and acts of 
the divine and earthly Odin became inextricably blended in the mythology and 
traditions of the north. ‘Ihe great records of the religious and legendary know- 
ledge of the Seandinavians, are the Eddas and Sagas of Iceland, partly writ- 
ten in poetry and partly in prose. ‘he oldest of the Eddas, a series of poetical 
fragments, was collected from oral tradition in the eleventh century, and the 
others are of later date. ‘The acts of the deities and heroes of the north, the 
creation of the world, and prophetic revelations, form the general subject of 
these pieces. 

The Scandinavians, like the Greeks, believed that the universe was origin- 
ally a chaos, or mass of confused vapours, peopled by a race of Kimthusar, or} 
evil spirits of gigantic bulk. A being of nobler nature sprang up among these 
named Bure, from whom were descended Odin and his two brothers Vile and 
Ve. These younger divinities followed exactly the same course with the nor- 
thern giants, that was pursued by Jupiter and his bro:hers with regard to the 
‘Titans, or older and gigantic deities of Greece. Odin began to war with the 
Rimthosar, and having at last overcome their great chief Ymer, is he cieated 
the world out of that giant's body. His flesh became the mound, his bones 
the rocks, his hair the vegetable tribes, his blood the ocean, and his skull the 
heavens, at the four corners of which were placed certain dwarfs, called North 
South, East and West, whose duty it was to sustain the celestialdome. After 


intelligence. 


the world in cars, drawn by single horses. Every great body, as inthe Gre- 
‘cian mythology, was represonted by a divinity. Frigga, or the earth, was the 
‘daughter of Odin, and also became his wife. ‘The inhabitants of the earth, or 
‘mankind, were created by Odin and his brothers. Two pieces of wood, the 
cone of ash and the other of elim, formed the materials of the first pair of mor- 
tals, who were distinguished for personal beauty and intellectual ability. 

The race of deities inhabited Asgard, a place supposed by some to have been 
the city in Asia whence the real or mortal Odin was expatriated. The fabu- 
‘lous Asgard was pictured as containing numerous palaces and halls, the largest 
of which was the Mansion of joy, where Allfader (Odin) sat on his throne amid 
his divine family. This threne was named Lidskialfa, or the ‘Terror of Nations, 
and from it he could overlook the whole earth. ‘Two ravens, ey (Spirit) 
and Moninn (Memory). sat always at his ear, and communicated to him intelli- 
— of all things that were going on in the universe. Among the deities who 

welt in Asgard, one of the most important was Thor, or Asather, son of Odin 

by Frigga, and the Mars, or warrior-god, of the Scandinavians. 
Thor is described as the god of thunder, and the strongest of beings, earth- 
ly or heavenly. He is the son of Odin and Frigga, or in other words, of the 
‘Sun and the Earth. When he moves, the earth trembies. He holds in his 
hand a powerful hammer, called the Crusher (miolner), with which he annihi- 
‘lates all who oppose him, and who offend the gods. In battle Thor is always 
\girt with a magic girdle, which has the power of inspiri.g him with a divine 
fury, and redoubling his strength. On his right hand he wears an iron gaunt- 
let, with which he grasps and wields the formidable crusher. ‘This latter in- 
strument was forged by a dwarf, named Sindri, the prototype of the deformed 
\blacksmith deities of the Greeks, Vulean and his Cyclops The hammer pos- 
sess the wonderful power of never missing its aim, and when launched at any 
object, returns to the hand of ‘Thor, after having destroyed his foe. Thor is 
‘sometimes called Aukistor, or Thor of the Car, from his riding on a chariot, 
drawn by two powerful he-goats, named Sangniostr and Tangrisner. This deity 
has a spouse named Sipia, famous for her beautiful hair. 

After Odin, Thor was the most cherished deity of Scandinavia, and had 
statues and temples erected to him every where. The statues of him were 
usually formed of clay, and represented a tall figure, with a red-painted beard, 
indicative of the lightning which he was supposed to wield. Bread and meat 
were supplied daily to the god by his worshippers, and at stated times liba- 
tions were potred out in his honour. 

Balder, the second son of Odin, was the most beautiful and amiable of the 
Aser or gods. Unlike the rest of his brethren, he was fond of peace, and had 
the power of allaying tempests, and acting as a mediater,to avert divine wrath. 
His decrees were irrevocable. In some points he resembled the Apollo of the 
Greeks, but the general qualities of that personage found a closer representa- 
tive in Braga or Bragi, the god of eloquence an try. Niord, the god of 
the sea, a his son Freys, the god of rain, were also important deities of the 
north. Every element, or important natural phenomenon, was under the gui- 
‘dance, in like manner, of some celestial personage. Frigga, the Scandinavian 
Juno, was the bestower of fertility and plenty. "Picts, or Freya, the daughter 
of Niord, was the Venus of Asgard and the patroness of Matrimony. Freia 
was assisted in her duties by Siona and Sofna, the first of whom made lovers 
faithful, while the ether reconciled them when they quarrelled. Eyra was the 
physician of the gods. There were various other minor divinities in the Scan- 
dinavian mythology, though not nearly so many as in the Grecian roll. The 
deficiency was made up among the northerns by the assignment of multitudi- 
nous duties to the greater deities. Thus Odin, from the extent of his govern- 
ment, received as many as one hundred and twenty distinct names, each indi- 
cating some individual quality ascribed to him. 

The great hall appointed for the reception of the spirits of the brave, when 
they left for the seat of the gods, was called Valhalla. ‘Twelve beautiful yet 
terrible nymphs, named Valkyries (choosers of the slain), were the guides of 
the good spirits to the hall of Valhalla, and supplied them with mead. The 
occupation of drinking this northern necta, and of eating the fat of the wild 
boar Serimner, which, after serving as the daily food of thousands, became 
whole again every night, filled up all those intervals of time in Valhalla that 
were not passed in fighting. None but those who had shown surpassing bravery 
on earth were admitted into this Scandinavian paradise, and when there, their 
daily amusement was to fight with one another till all or nearly all were cut to 
pieces. But little harm was done in this way, for the spiritual bodies soon re- 
united, and enabled the warriors to appear, entire in lithe and limb, at the feasts 
that followed these extraordinary engagements. ‘The skulls of enemies were 
the drinking-cups used at the entertainments of Valhalla, and the guests are 
described as being almost perpetually in a state of inebriation. It was only 
when the cock announced the arrival of morning that these terrible heroes 
arose from table, to issue to the field of battle through the five hundred and 
forty gates of Valhalla, and hack each other to pieces anew. Such was the 
never-ending round of employment destined for the departed heroes of Scan- 
dinavia. 

‘fhe mythology of the Scandinavians survived till a much later date than 
any other system of heathen worship in Europe. Jt was not abolished till the 
eleventh century. St. Olaf, King of Norway, and a zealous supporter of Chris- 
tianity, usually receives the credit of having overturned this most barbarous 
form of religion. In the course of his efforts to Christianise his subjects, he 
lordered a statue of Thor, and the pedestal on which it stood, to be broken in 
pieces, and showed the people that the meat which had beeu laid down for the 
use of the god was not eaten by him, but by a host of rats and other vermin 
that had formed a lodgment about the foundation of the colossal image. What- 
‘ever might have been the influence of the mythology of the Scandinavians in 
Br.tain, 1t disappeared shortly after its overthrow on the continent of Europe, 
or only lingered in a kind of traditional existence amidst the remote islands of 
Orkuwey and Shetland, tll finally banished by the progress of a more general 
The dread names of Odin, Thor, and other deities of thefnorth, 
'who for centuries weighed down the human faculties, and kept up the reign of 
superstition, are now only perpetrated in the applications affixed to some of the 
days of the week. ‘Thus our term Wednesday is derived from Odin’s or Wo- 
din's day, that being the day of the week in which the northern Jupiter or su- 
preme ruler of the go Js was most honoured and worshipped. Thursday is from 
hor, the second in dignity among these fabulous deities ; as this day was 
called Dies Jovis by the Romans, we have here a confirmation that Thor the 
thunderer was equivalent either to Mars, or the thundering Jove of the Grecian 
mythology. Friday takes its appellation from Freya, the daughter of Niord, 
land corresponds with the Dies Veneris, or Venus day of tee Greeks and Ro- 
mans. Saturday is derived in the same manner from the god Saeter of the 
Scandinavians, and Saturn of the Greeks. Twesday, or anciently Tiesday (a 


this the luminaries of the sky were set in their places, and the order of the 


| pronunciation still preserved in Seotland,) is supposed to be from 
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of Thor, and the reputed goddess of Justice. Sunday and Monday were res-| 
pectively named from the Sun and Moon, both of the northern and southern na- 
tions of Europe, from a remote period of time. The circumstances of there 
being such a marked resemblance between the characters of the deities whose 
names were employed to distinguish the same days of the week both by Greeks 
and Scandinavians, is not a little remarkable, aid has never, as far as we know, 
been the snbject of explanation by philologists or antiquaries. ‘The fact is only 
certain, that the names of the days of the week now vsed by every civilized 
people, are based upon the mythological observances of either the Grecian or 
Scandinavian races. ' 
A SKETCH OF DAILY LIFE 

When Susanna had attained her twelfth year, ber father marned a second 
time ; but became a second time a widower, after liis wife had presented him 
with a daughter. Two months after this, he died also. Near relations took 
charge of the orphan children. In this new howe Susanna learned .o—bear 
hardships ; for there, as she was strong and tall, and besides that made herself 
useful and was kindhearted, they made her soon the servant of the whole 
house. The daughters of the family said that she was fit jor nothing else, for 
she could learn nothing, and had such unrefined manners ; and besides that, 
she had been taken out of charity ; she had nothing, aud so on { which they 
made her feel many a time in no gentle manner, and over whic Susannashed 
many bitter tears both of pain and anger. One mouth, however, there was 
which never addressed to Susanna other tones than those of aflectionate love ; 
and this was the mouth of the little sister, the intle golden-haired Hulda.’ 
She had found in Susanna‘s arms her cradle, and in lier cure that of the ten- 
derest mother. 


For from Hulda’s birth Susanna had taken the little forlorn 
one to herself ; and never had loved a young mother her first-born chil! 
warmly or more deeply than Susanna loved her little Hulda; who also, under 
her care, became the loveliest and the most amiable child that ever was seen 
And wo to those who did any wrong to the little Hulda !—they had to expe- 
rience the whole force of Susanna’s often stronghanded diplcasure. Jor ner 
sake Susanna passed here several years of laborious servitude. as she, how- 
ever, saw no end to this, yet was scarcely able to dress herself and her sister 
befittingly, and besides this was prevented by the multitude of her occupations 
from bestowing upon her sister that care which she required, tierciore Susanna, 


in her twentieth year, looked about her for a better situation. 
Frederika Bremer. 
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THE RECENT FATAL EXPLOSION. 

The awful calamity which has recently taken place on board the Princeton 
has brought sorrow and mourning into many a family, distress in almost every 
form has followed it, dismay throughout the country ensves from the knowledge, 
of it, and sincere regrets will be found in every heart as tle news shall spread 
wider and wider over the face of the globe. 
offered tothe surviving friends of the departed ; who shall speak comort to the 
widows,the children, thus bereaved of their greatest human stay and protection, 
of friends who have been snatched from every earthly tie in the mudst of social, 
hilarity and rational exultation ! The shock is on all accounts so great that) 
distressed survivors refuse to be comforted, their present refuge irom misery is 
in despair, yet we trust there are some to be found among them who are able 
to say, “It is the Lord, let him do what seemeth, him good !" or that equally 
submissive and patient expression of scripture, * The Lord giveth, and The! 
Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name of The Lord |” | 

Besides the domestic and social evil which has ensued throngh tuis awtul 
event, It is greatly to be deplored in a national point of view. 
one important member of a government throws public business into temporary, 
confusion, and that even when the loss is measurably anticipated. ‘The bustl« 
of political intrigue which is alive in any country under such circumsiances, has! 
the effect of calling members of the government, members of the legislature, 
and individuals at large, to the consideration of means for the furtherance ot 
their own several advantages, with comparatively little regard for the public 
welfare in the abstract. ‘This is but poor human nature, and is rather to be de-) 
plored than railed against ; and society must have attained to a much higher 
pitch of virtue and patriotism than it has yet reached, before this kind ot self-| 
ishness shall have been banished from its characteristics. Bui if so compara-) 
tively small a disruption in the machinery of government can thus destroy the | 
equilibrium of its motions,what must be the consequence i so large a fracture a“ 
the one we now contemplate,aud against which contingency no calculation was or 
could have been made! The chief magistrate himself providentially but narrowly 
saved from the dreadful wreck, but his cabinet council, more than one respons'- 
ble minister of the government, public officers uf importance, and citizens dear 
in general estimation, cut off in high day, at the very juncture in which their 
best services were most strongly in demand, and which they bad recently ga- 
thered themselves together to give, with the best of their judgment ; the pub-| 
lic mind excitéd too by the contemplation of certain differences to be adjusted 
with a great European nation, whose representative had just arrived here for the 
purpose of an amicable termination thereof, towards which the lamented dead 
were expected to be pre-eminent in their stations and effective in their servi- 
ces ;—all this confounds reflection, and compels us to pause and collect our-, 
selves. 

Man seems to be constitutionally a superstitious animal. No event of mag- 
nitude can take place, whether for good or for evil, but he immediately endca-) 
vours to connect it with some speculative concatenation of things. purely hy po- 
thetical, and altogether beyond the scope of reasoning and proo!. No sooner 
is the news of this distressful occurrence spread abroad than certain sage reflec-) 
tors take up the matter, and say that it is like all the beginnings of new inven-’ 


In what words can consolation be 


The loss of any; 


tions in this respect, that Rail Roads, Steam loco-motion, and a thousand other 


matters of similar nature, always commence operations by the destruction of 
distinguished men ; as if it were a necessary consequence, that practical sci-| 


enough to be among the first to test it! 


/ trom journalism which is hard to be shaken off. 


ence must commence in signal disaster. Absurd and ridiculous in the extreme, 
and exceedingly dangerous as a dogma ! That the inventions and application- 
of finite and imperfect man should be themselves imperfect is natural, but this 
imperfection is in inverse ratio of the intellectual powers of the inventor ; they 
may all be—nay the very best of them are—impertect and capable of improve- 
ment ad infinitum, but it by no means follows, that the very first shall be so de- 
ficient as inevitably to jeopardise the safety of those immediately engaged in 
trying its powers. Were this in fact true, or were it to be generally believed, 
what progress would take place in Invention itself, or who would be Quixotic 
Experiment and improvement would 
be immediately at a stand, except from some inventive Quintus Curtius who 
should voluntarily throw himself into the gulph which his ingenuity had created 
—for the benefit of all whom he left in life. 

But even this blind superstition is not applicable in the unhappy case be- 
fore us. The construction; of ordnance of a large calibre and of metallic 
materials is by no means new; the nature and proportion of resistance against 
the sudden expansion of air through the medium of ignited gunpowder is no 
problem now ; and we must beware how we attribute a calamity to new inven- 
fron which may with probability be more truly connected with the neglect of 
doe and acknowledged necessary precautions. ‘here are various reports afloat 
with respect to the original construction of that unfortunate tube and with re- 
gard to its subsequent history, almost any of which, if true, would sufficiently 
account for the melancholy consequences, without resorting to the superstitiou 
lolly of “a new invention and its concomitant disasters.” 

We do not feel that we can conscientiously close our brief reflections with- 
out observing on one thing more ;—the arrogance and impiety of individuals ia 
\heir choice of a cognomen for that ill-fated piece of ordnance. It has been 
called by many—aye, even of The Press— The Peacemaker,” as if it had 
the physical power of commanding peace at the pleasure and upon the terms of 
thuse who could * open its wide throat."” We know that the seamen of a ship 
of war, or the soldiers of an artillery regiment will sometimes set their regard 
upon a particular gun, cherish it affectionately, and give it a bye-name ; and 


this is useful, it is no small bond of union among them, and does good service 


in the fight. But enlightened men, as the conductors of The Press should be, 
ought not to fasten an arrogant term, which may possibly affect the character of 
« whole nation, on a mere passive instrument of force. It gives an air of brag- 
yadocia, which a brave people doubtless repudiate, but which takes a colouring 
In the case before us, it car- 
res its own punishment, for the calamity itself may be expressed in the very 
sounds in which the nick-name is pronounced. God forbid that we should be 
thought to jest upon an occasion so justly calling for sorrow and for sympathy, 
but we confess that when we first read of the scattered limbs and members of 
ihe unhappy victims, and of the fragments of the orcnance spread in every di- 
rection, we said in agony of soul, “these writers have not properly spelled 
the name of their favourite Peace-maker.” 


We are much pleased to observe the various uaprovements going on in Ca- 

‘nada; the last communication from our correspondent informs us of the widen- 
‘ing of the Burlington Bay Canal ; it is now to be 150 feet wide and 12 feet 
deep, itis tobe all crib work, and will require about 550,000 feet Timber, 
10,000 Cords Stone, and 120 Tons of Iron for bolting to constitute it. The 
length of the Canal is 3,000 feet, formerly they had not been able to take the 
lurgest class steamers to Hamilton on account of the limited width of the canal. 
iy the course of another year this will be remedied, and the beautiful class of 
Mail Steamers will most probably ran to Hamilton. ‘Tie work is under the 
.ble superintendance of Mr. Russell, and is expected to be completed early in 
the spring. ‘There 1s likewise a new road from Hamilton to Chatham in the 
sourse of completion ; the part frum Hanilton to Brantiord is to be Macadam- 
ized, aud the remainder to be planked. The planking is now proceeding with 
rapidity, and it is expected to be finished early this season 


The French Revolution, and the wars consequent thereon, the gradual ad- 
vances of Napoleon to power and to general monarchy, and the resistance of 
the European rulers to his ambitious views, produced a school of diplomacy, 
and distinguished professors of that science, such as no other era in the annals 
of history can equal. ‘The most celebrated of these men were Talleyrand, 
Castlereagh, Wellington, Pozzo di Borgo, and Metternich, personages who 
will stand conspicuous in the history of our times so long as history itself shall 
remain to mankind. We have to-day given place in our columns to an article 
upon the last-mentioned of these, as of one who has long been the gaze of mil- 
lions, but whose political disposition and aims have been too generally misun- 
derstood. Prince Metternich is too frequently considered as one whose only 
objects were of a selfish, aggrandising, and despotic nature ; who bent himself 
and his mighty mind to the purpose of increasing the Austrian power, aug- 
menting the Austrian advantages and interests, aud promoting the principles 
of despotic government ; the last of which, greatest in the sovereign, would ra- 
mify through the different grades of authority, in whicli, pretty high, he himself 
was placed. If we may believe the well-written and apparently candid paper 
to which we here allude, Metternich takes a much more lofty stand, both as a 
politician and philanthropist, than this grovelling one which we have just de- 
seribed. By education and observation he had undoubtedly become the ad- 
vocate of a strong government, perhaps of what is commonly termed an ar- 
bitrary one, but it was without the least leaning to capricious despotism, and 
in its details it included everything that was philanthropical, liberal, useful, and 
kind. He viewed the great .oasses of mankind as of persons who could not 
always act im concert in their several communities, and were necessarily de- 
pendent on their rulers for much of their social happiness and security ; and his 


habits and early associations led him to the belief that these could best be pro- 
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Marcn 9, 
duced by the quiet submission of the many to the government of the few. The | ‘culation to be their own, so should they also have to submit to the possibilities 
fallacy of this fundamental principle is obvious enough, but it did not exist in of its failure 
Lim conjointly with an incroaching spirit ; lus whole life was an endeavour to Lect us suppose a case 
reconcile arbitrary government with social good, and he considered the balance A trader, in the course of tis worldly observations, has come to the know- 
of power in Europe—which with him was essential to general prosperity-——as Jedve that the bread cousumed ina city is of very inferior quality and unhealthy 
best preserved by a system of few great powers, and various grades of those tendency; he fancies that he has discovered where the evil lies, and deter- 
which should be inferior and measurably dependent on the political direction jyjnes to turn baker, that he may, by supplying a more wholesome article, be- 
of the foremost. But why need we attempt further analysis of this remarkable come largely patronized, and realise a large amount of profits. He builds a 
diplomatist? Tis character will develope itself amply in the article im ques- new and handsome store, and he advertises his supertor manufacture for sale ; 


tion, and we believe that respect towards him will be increased the more folly but euc set of persons say, * We do not feel disposed to change our dealings,” 
another set say, ‘ Itis too far out of our way,” a third say, ‘* Why this is the 


it is brought to light. 

We article which was offered last year at half the price and it would not sell.’ 
= No,” says a fourth, “there is an improvement in one of the ingredients, 
lively, spirited, yet observing style, and at this juncture cannot fail to be ac- which has greatly auginented its value.” “ An improvement there is,” returns 
ceptable to readers generally. Until now China has been all but a sealed thethird, * but not in itself equivalent for so great an increase of the price.” 


book to the rest of the world ; for, as to tie writings of the few who announce Pie sew baker, who has anticipated rich results, and who is new to his trade, 
is not only disappointed, but a dupe to those who sell him the raw materials ; 


themselves as being cum privilegio, it is fair to entertain doubts as to their cad he that the 
wavering candour and veracity ; and as to all others, they could but deseribe op any benvlit to himself. Now, we would ask, does the public come forward 
the little which is perceptible from border visiting. Hence, from a deficiency and say, ‘* Poor baker, you have dipped into speculations in articles with 
of facts on which to ground a judgment, the mind has had recourse to imagi- which you are not conversant, therefore we will repair your losses!” No! a 


nation, and the Chinese have been invested with the attributes of genius, of D#ker, @ batter, or a mechanic of any kind, is reproached with his folly in not 
knowing or not remembering the trite old maxim, ‘ Ne sutor ultra crepidam ; 


stupidity, of science, of perenes, of profound wiedom, of sheer folly, ae short, but one who has speculated in hoped-for advantages by ministering to the plea- 
of every anthesis which conjecture could supply. ‘The opening of the Chinese sures of the rich, shall have the commiseration which is denied to disappointed 
ports, and the vastly increased intercommunion which the recent treaty invites, usefolness. 


renders it both desirable and necessary that distant nations should have a more It is easy to apply the supposed ease to the real one, we therefore leave it, 
by saying that, while we rejoice in the good which has just been derived to the 


intricate and correct acquaintance with their new friends. Now these letters , , ; 
- individual, we protest against the principle from which its springs. 
are somewhat like ‘beginning at the beginning; we have descriptions of 
pt Lawuermoor.—This opera has risen in favour continually from the 
scenery, domestic and local habits, movements, and so forth, sogether with time of its firs! representation, and we shall regret on more accounts than one 
sketches of dialogues, and utterance of opinions, thus leading to the more im-, when it shall be withdrawn for its successor. It is the best character which we 


portant matter, and the discussion of subjects of political and commercial im-| have witnessed in Borghese ; she sings it indeed with age sweetness, and she 
| acts it with great judgment. Now all this, which ought to be matter of rejoic- 


ing to the Italian troupe, as tending to preserve for it popular favour, has pro- 
; ST. DAVID'S DAY IN NEW YORK. eee duced great heart-burnings ; and, if we have learned aright it is intended to 

On Friday, the Ist iust., being the festival of the tutelary Saint of Wales, produce in the next place an opera in which her services will not be required, 
the Benevolent Society of St. David, in this city, held their anniversary at the aud consequently when she will wot have any emoluments. The piece, it is 


Tivoli Garden. David C. Colden, Esq., the President, was in the chair, and he said, will be either * Lacrezia Borgia,” or “ Beatrice di Tenda,” but most pro- 
ably the latter, the prima donna for the oceasion being Signora Majocch. 


was supported by Mr. Rayburn, Predident of St. Patrick's, Mr. Faber of the! ba ‘ 

G and Dr. Mauley of the St. Nicholas Societies. The system intro- We care not what it may be, but we do not hesitate to say that the latter vo- 
ys calist is inadequate to the daty ef sustaining the role of prima donna, in a city 

duced into the St. David's Society festivities is that of Temperance, which jie New York, where the refinements of music have been so greatly cultiva- 

gives opportunities for the wives and female friends of the members to be pre- ted, and the experience of suilicient artists has been so largely called into ex- 


sent and partake of the *‘ feast of reason,” which the excellent institution can ereise. tt may be very well to tell Signor Palmo that on every night on which 
Borghese is pot on the stage he saves fifty-five dollars, or half her salary, but 


. The respected President of this society has given invaluable services 
y h we sould like to ask what is fifty-five dollars a night compared with the dete- 
to the institution, tending greatly to cularge its sphere of utility, and tO give! oration of the company. 
additional force to the amicable feelings which ought to pervade it. The exer- Wo sti! hear nothing of Antognini although we continue to see him at the 


cises of the evening, after a sumptuous repast, consisted in addresses, in the receipt of custom It would seem that he is a receiver only, for not only does 

adjudication of prizes for poetry and music, and in recollections of Fatherland the series of nights proceed without the benefit of his services, but he did not 

through the medium of the harp and the voice. The meeting broke up at 2 make any exertion to contribute to the bevefit of Sig. Palmo. We wonder 
‘whether he intends fo take a benefit during the season. 

later hour than is usual for such temperate occasions, the company retiring de- : ji A 

lighted with all that had taken place. Literarn Notices. 

Tue Wetsn Society.—This 1s an offshoot from the former; it possesses) 
the same views as the parent scciety, but it carries them farther out. In this) *“" ' 
invaluable institution, assistance of every kind is offered to the brethren of the) This is a very cleverly condensed summary of the life of the great reformer Ar- 
Cymry ; advice when they arrive here, help in sickness, poverty, and distress,/,“unius, which the compiler in his preface tells us is mainly abridged from a vo- 

aid in procuring employment ; in short, benevolence here has no other bounds, luminous work on the same subject by Mr. James Nichols. Dr. Bangs also 
than the means of those who are associated in this philanthropic duty. ‘This tells us that Nichols “ promised another volume of the same subject, which, 
Society also held its anniversary on the day of the Patron Saint. They met at has not yet may inform Is 
| got likely to appear, inasmuch asthe worthy and enthusiastic /Vichols has been 
Concert Hall, Broadway, at half-past 7 p.m., and celebrated the day by 2n'lfor sone time numbered with the dead. The compiler of the present little 
oration, &c., which we regret we cannot report, as we were prevented by sick- work has given a useful book, which tends to clear misapprehensions respect- 
ness from accepting the invitation kindly offered to us. | ing the opinions and creeds of Arminius, and he has done good service in res- 
—— 'cuing the name and fame of that distinguished controversialist from censures 

’ s which, though founded in ignorance, have been unsparing and unmerited. 
Opera. Palmo $ Theatre. | Democratic Review ror Marcu, 1844. New York: Langley.—It is al- 

Comptimentary Benerit to Sie. Patao,—On Thursday evening a com-| nos! aarp ess! to enlarge on the merits of this admirable Periodical, the 
plimentary benefit was given to Signor Palmo, in consideration of his exertions ||") e and the choice of the articles in which always denote doth the taste and 

ithe tact of the editor. 


to produce and sustain an Italian Opera in this city. A Committee of eighty Tue KnickerBockes Macazine For Marcu, 1844.—Onr old favourite runs 


gentlemen took charge of the matter, the tickets were put at Three Dollars _ his monthly course with undiminished vigour, and with a variety of the grave 
and the gay that makes it acceptable to any mood of temper which may happen 


portance. 


Laure of Ansintus. By Nathan Bangs, D.D. New York: Harpers.— 


each, and the whoie affair went off with eclat, as well as with abundant emo-. 


lument to the beneficiaire. The entertainments were divided into three parts, ‘0 prevail. 


the first being of a miscellaneous nature, the second consisting of a portion off = ewr's Mexcwanrs’ Magazine ror Marcu, 1844.—When first this highly 
“Il Barbiere de Siviglia.” performed by Signora Borghese and Sig. De Begnis, "S¢!t! work was put forth, we confess we had misgivings as to the scope of it, 
the of | and were apprehensive that it might be ran aground for want of interesting 
| materiel, in comparatively short time. But we have been agreeably unde- 
This affair being over, we may say a few words on complimentary benefits, ceived ; each successive month opeus up new veins of original subject, all 


without incurring the risk of prejudicing the interests of any one. We rejoice | useful, all important, all well-considered, and particularly valuable to this mer- 


sincerely that Signor Palmo has ascer{ained, substantially, that he possesses Cantile community, 

** troops of friends,’’ and that he has been so largely reimbursed for his outlay | , : — 
in his operatic speculation ; but in plain truth, we think that complimentary \ : 
benefits, in such meen as this, are uncalled for. It is onay to utter the mag- | *,° We call earnest attention to the advertisement (in our columns to-day) 
niloquent expression that here has beer: a noble attempt to introduce “an Italian) of tno \ acgregor Hotel, Utica, N. ¥Y. The Proprietor is justly celebrated both 
opera, as the true school of music ;” the plain fact of which we do not intend) fo; the goodness and extent of his accommodations and for the marked atten- 
to dispute ; but let us rid ourselves of cant, and consider the simple truth, di- tion which he at all times pays tothe comfort of his inmates. Mr. McGregor 


vested of its trappings. No one nowadays undertakes this thing for the pur-| has acquired a high and well-deserved character for his management and de- 
portient in the performance of duties of no small importance to the wayfarer, 


poses of musical improvement, or musical reform. If great pains be taken to’ - : 

produce things properly and effectively, the object is the emolument of the = mess coe wtb Sone confidence recominend him and his house to tra- 

projector, and if he did not expect to derive it in sufficient measure, sooner or 

later, directly or indirectly, we should be glad to know where the speculator , AGENTS FOR THE ANGLO AMERICAN. 

would be found. It is just possible that a rich Fanatico per la musica might John Balfour, British Colonist office, Toronto. 


i i : || Mr. Wm. Millar, Utica, N. Y. 
do such a thing, regardless of expense or possible loss ; but such a man would) 7"! Green, Charleston, S. C. 
be sufficiently paid in the gratification he would experience in the progress of — . 


i} = = = = 
‘ iect.—*é t end.”’ others who do these thi have their PPARK THEATRE.—Monday, March 1], will be produced anew Drama in 3 Acts call- 
his project, and there an All ho hings e their, ed “ The Lost Heir as now performing in London with great appiause, and various 
ill 


own advantage only in view, and as they reckon all the advantages of the spe-| other entertainments. Much novelty is in preparation and will speedily be preduced. 
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REPUBLICATION OF THE 
AND WESTMINSTER REVIEWS, 
AND 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


three 

Blackwood’s Magazine (monthly)....# 

four Reviews aud Blackwood's Magazine..........- 

CLUBBING. 

Four copies of any or all of the above works will be sent to one address on paymeut of! 
the regular subscription for three—the fourth copy being gratis. | 

PREMIUMS. 

As a premium to new subscribers the following offer is made :— 

Any one subscribing to BLacKwoop’s Macazine, for 1844, and paying $3, will be pre- 
sented with acopy of the preceding volume ; and will be entitled to receive avy of the’ 
previous volumes on payment of $1 each. ; 

Any one subscribing to the Four Reviews for 1844, and paying $8, will be entitled to 
his choice of the EDINBURGH or FoREIGN QuARTERLY for the preceding year gratis ; and) 
may also receive any of the previous years of either of those two Reviews on payment 
of $l a year for each. 

In lieu of the Above offer, any one subscribing tu ALL THE WORKS for one yeas, and pay- 
ing $10, shall be entitled to receive @ complete set of the Reprint of the 

DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 


Comprising four large volumes of that popular work ; 
Or, any one subscribing for ALL THE Works for one year, and paying $10, shall be pre-| 
seuted with three volumes of the Reprint of 
BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY, 
Containing numerous engravings and illustrations by Cruikshank, | 
Or, with four volumes of the 
METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
And will also be entitled to receive any additiona] volumes of either of the two last 
named works at the rate of $1 each. : . 
*,* These premiums can only be allowed when the payments are made at, or remitted direct to. 
the Publication office. } 
Ail Communications should be addressed (Post-paid or Franked) to i | 
LEONARD SCOTT & Co.. Publishers, 112 Fuiton-street, New York. | 


Mar. 2-2t. 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS—PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
EMBELLISHED WITH UPWARDS OF 30 ENGRAVINGS IN EACH NUMBER 
HE ILLUSTRATED LONDUN NEWS, Established May 14, 1542—a Pictured Family 
Newspaper, coutaining Essays on Public Affairs. Literature, Fine Arts, The Drama,| 
Sporting Intelligence, Science, and a record of allthe events of the week at home, abroad.) 
or in the Colonies ; the whole illustrated in a high style of art by engravers of the first) 
eminence, printed ina form convenient for binding, and comprising 16 PAGES and 48) 
COLUMNS OF LETTER PRESS, in a typography consistent with the beauty and neat-, 
ness of the Embeliishments. 


The Proprietors of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS have no longer to usher be | agents for all the Canadas, Alfred Savage & Co ,’druggists, Montreal. 
fore the world a mere prospectus of a purpose and design. The project which they at | - 


first conceived in a spirit of sanguine ambition, has within a comparatively short period, 
been crowned with the most gratifying and unprecedented success. With the rapidity of, 
tropical vegetation, their seed has grown to fruit, and the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS is now the only FAMILY NEWSPAPER, properly so characterized, which, ex- 
ceeding al] its contemporaries inthe amount of public patronage allotted to it, can claima’ 
CIRCULATION OF 50,000 COPIES, 

and proudly takes rank 4s the first of al] the weekly journals of the empire. 
The fact is a source of mingled gratitude and pride—of pride, because no expedients of 
imposition—no mean subterfuges have been resorted to, but a stand has been made upon 


the simple merits of a system which its propretors have only now to study to improve into) | 


as much perfection as a newspaper can attain. To the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, | 
the community are indebted for the first combination ot al! the varieties of public intelli- 


EW AND BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION OF CHURCH Music— Copyright of gach 
T e Secured.—At the New or ce, Ann-stree|t, New ork, 
LONDON QUARTERLY, EDINBURGH, FOREIGN QUARTERLY | 


THOVEN COLLECTION OF SACRED MUSIC, comprising themes now first arranged 
‘from the instrumental compositions of Beethoven, Hadyn, Mozart, and other eminent 
composers , and Original Tunes, Chants, and Anthems: the whole harmonized in Four 
Parts, with an accompaniment for the Organ. To which is prefixed a new Method of In- 
struction in the Rudiments of Music, and the art of reading with intonation, by E. 1VES 
dr., W. ALPERS ana H. C. TIMM. 

This book has been prepared distinguished and experienced Professors, and 
diifers from the ordmary books o E Music, in the following particulars ;—Ist. The 
Music which it contains is such &s » found in no other book, every page of tt being 
copyrighted 2d. It is complete in its arrangement, the voice parts standing in their pro- 
\per order, with separate score for the organ. 3d. The words of the entire hymn are 
printed so as to be easily read with the Music. 4th. It will contain all the metres used 


| in all the churches of different denominations, as well as a)! the service of the Episcopal 


Churches, including the Festivals. 5th. It is got up in a far superior style to any book of 
the kind which nas appeared in this country, being printed on a iarge and open page, with 
entirely new types. 

This collection is vot, as its name would seem to imply, made up entirely of selections 
from the works of Beethoven, but from those of Mozart, Hadyn, Cramer, Pieyel, Steibelt 
|Kalliwoda, Carter, Vulpius, Winter, A. Hasse, Herold, Hofimeister, Ries, Bellini, Vand 
‘hall, Hoderman, &c.,&c There are many admirable original contsibutions by the Editors 
themselves, with many of the exquisite old German Chorats, harmonized by that profound 
musician, Rink. Besides appropriate psalms and hymns for every occasion, it contains 
the whole of the Church service, with antheins, &c., &c., for particular days and season 


| of the year. 


The work is adimirable in form, and is printed as clearly as the finest copperplate en- 
graving: the parts are arranged in proper order, and the eye is not annoyea by the accu- 
mulation of useless figures ; for a full organ part is affixed to every piece of music through 
the book. The tunes are well voiced—great attention having been given to the melodia! 
ssuccession of each part—thus rendering the most difficujt of them comparatively easy of 
jexecution. Everything is strictly and beautifuliy harmonized; nich, without being ab- 
struse—pleasing. without being paltry. The words are selected with great care, com- 
prising many of the most beautifui sacred poems in our language. There is an instruc- 
‘tion book appended to the work, by Mr. lves—who has had twenty years’ experience in 
teaching—which cannot fail to advance the pupil at a perfect railroad pace. 

Price $1 a copy ; $9 for twelve copies. Choirs supplied on liberal terms. Address 
| Feb, 24-3 J. WINCHESTER, Publisher, 30 Ann-street. 


| en LIFE PILLS.—To those of sedentary habits, aud whose employment is ne- 
cessarily more of a mental than of a physical nature, good health although seldom 
possessed by them is nevertheless an almost indispensable requisite. Some constitutions 
and dispositions require an active use of the muscles of the body ; deny them this, and 
nature resents the offence by sinking into melancholy and repining—mental vigor and 
elasticity droops aad decays—hope dies, and frequently a premature and rash death is 
ichosen rather than life. Students, Teachers, Clergymen, and others, whose care and 
‘most anxious thought is constantly being called forth, can hope foi but little pleasure in 
their high and important undertakings, unless seconded by a proper buoyancy of spirit and 
vigor of mind. To secure this, then, becomes the first consideration of every individual, 
‘and the fine balsamic preparation, PARR’S LIFE PILLS, of al! medicines, is without dis- 
pute the best calculated to produce a fine flow of animal spirits, a clear head, and a ready 

rception. 

Sold retail in boxes, 25 and 50 cents each, by all the most respectable druggists in the 
‘city of New York,and wholesale of Thomas Roberts & Co., No. 304 a. ay, 2d Floor. 

eb. 10-3m. 


OUQUETS.—W. RUSSELL, Florist, &c., Henry-st., near the South Ferry, Brooklyn 
respectfully informs his friends and the Public, that he can supply them with Bou- 
quets, Cut Flowers, &c., of the best qualities, and at the lowest prices of the Season.— 
Urders left at the Garden, or at Mr. W. Jackson’s Bookstore, 177 Broadway, N.Y., will 
be punctually attended to. Early notice will particularly oblige W. R. Dec. 16, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


iT Subscriber begs to call the attention of the TRADE to his Stock of the above well 


known and highly esteemed Pens, consisting in part of the following -— 
The ** Principality Pen,” No. 1, extra fine points. 
Do do 2, fine do 
Do do 3, medium do 
The design of this Pen isto give a beautiful degree of elasticity, at the same time it 


nce, with the fertile and exhaustless resources of the fine arts—the development of a_ ; 
ee P possesses sufficient strength to render it durable ; by varying the fitness of the points, it is 


new and beautiful means of extending and confirming the interests of society over all the! | 
topics within the circle of its life and action—the ghing brighter presence and more vivid] 
and palpable character and reality to every salient poiut and feature in the great panorama 
of public life. 

And in the cementing of this new and happy union, the Editor of this ete am yd has), 
sought no adventitious aids to attain his purpose of success. He has not pandered to the | 
prejudices of the high, nor the passions of the lower orders of society,—he has avowed | 
the countenance of no party in the state or among the people, but taking the high ground, | 


of neutrality, has contented himself with the advocacy of justice, morality and truth—to} | 


hoped the different styles of hand writing may be suited. 

Tooesh Gillott’s Caligraphic Pen, No s—a first quality article,on cards. Each package 
of a groce, contains six highly finished vignettes, as follows :— 
Abbotsford, Stratford- upon-Avon, 
Newstead Abbey, Kenilworth Castle, 
The Pavilion, Brighton, The Custom House, and St. Paul’s Cathe- 

dra}, London. 

No.9 and 10—The WaAsHINGTON PEN, very superior for its elasticity and delicacy of 

point ; observe, this article is ornamented with an embossed head of Washington. 


raise the standard of public virtue—to palliate the distresses of the poor—to aid the be-|| The quality of the above is equal to any ever offered in the U. States, and they are put 
’ 


nevolence of the rich—to give a healthy mora! tone to the working of our socia! system) 
uphold the great principles of humanity—to promote science —encourage belles ietters 
and beaux arts—foster genius and help the oppressed—in a word, to enlist all the nobler), 


influences which impel the progress vi civilization and tend to dignify the character alike) | 


of vations as of men. This should be the enlarged purpose of the honest public journal- 
ist, and to take its humble partiathe promotion of such purpose is the cherished and) 
avowed ambition of the [LLUsTRATED LonDoN NEws. 


To achieve this, the proprietors have not scrupled to enlist the first available talent,| | 


up in a style of 


UNSURPASSED ELEGANCE. e 
Also, on hand, a complete stock of old favorite Pens, viz :— 
Patent, Magnum Bonum, 
Victoria, Damascus, 
Eagle, New York Fountain, 
Peruvian, 


on cards and in boxes. 


both in literature and art, and the consequence has been a declaration of public opiaion | ’ , 
Ms . | The pubiic will best guard against the imposition of counterfeits by observing on each 


in their favor and the recorded encouragement and welcome of the whole provincial press. | 
When this beautiful work is considered in al) its details—the talent and skill of the! 
artists—the elaborate execution of the engraver, notwithstanding the rapidity with which | 


y of the engravings have been done—the varied talent displayed in the editorial de- : 
A few prime Quarto Copying Presses, Gillott’s,” also for sale. 


partment —the beauty of its printine—the quality of its paper, and, unlike all other news-| 


genuine Pen, the maker’s Name is stamped in full * Joseph Gillott” and on every pack- 
age a fac simile of his signature. For sale by stationers, and wholesale, by 

HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-street, corner of Gold. 
Nov. 4-ly. 


pape;s, is well worthy of preservation, forming as it does a splendid volume every hallf/ J M. TRIMBLE, Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Ann and Beekman-streets,) New 
e 


year, aod a work of art never surpassed,—besides various other items which could be) | 


enumerated, it must be acknow.edged, that in these days of cheap literature, it is beyond) LP Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terms 


comparison the greatest wonder that ever issued from the press. 
*,* The great success of the lilustrated London News renders it necessary that the 
public should be on their guard that inferior publications are not substituted for this paper 
US The * Illustrated London News” is published Saturday, and may be had, if order-|, 
ed, of W. F. BROUGH, 304 Broadway. | 
N.B.—Also all the back numbers. Feb. 17-tf. || 


HIRD EDITION.—CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN BURNS AND CLARINDA. 
A Third Edition is just issued of this curious and interesting correspondence between 
the Poet Burns and his celebrated “ Lapyr Love” Clarinda, 1 vol. 12mo.,cloth, gilt. ! 
R. P. BIXBY & Co., No.3 Park Row, 
New York, Feb. 20, 1844. opposite Astor House. 
{Extracts from Literary Notices of the above work.) 
This work contains the Correspondence between Robert Burns and Mrs. M‘Lehose 


(Clarinda), edited by ber grandson. Many of the letters of Burns to Mrs. M‘Lehose have | 


been published before, but Mrs ‘M‘Lehose would NEVER allow hers during her lifetime, to} 
see the light, and the ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE is here, for the FIRST TIME, put to-, 
gether side by side. Every reader of Burns’ life will remember the frequent allusions to 


U7 Rooms of every description fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and Reasonably. 
May 27-3m. 


RIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, under the di 

rection of Mrs. HENRY WRE«&KS, No 2 Albion Place, Fourth Street, N. Y. 
| Rererences.—Rev. Dr. Lyell, Rev. L. P. W. Balch, Josiah Archbald, Esq., Edward 
|Whitehouse, Esq., Edward F. Sanderson, Esq., Ven’ble Archdeacon Cummins, (Island of 
Trinidad), Hon. W. H_ Burnley, (Island of Trinidad), Anthony Barclay, Esq., (British 
‘Consul), Joseph Blain, Esq., Joseph Fowler, Esq., Arent S. Depeyster, Esq., H. Peugnet, 
|Esq., Alex. Von Pfister, Esq., Dr. Wetherill, (Philadelphia), Joseph Lawton, Esq., (Char- 
‘leston), Capt. W. Salter, U'S.N., Dr. Beales, Dr. T ©. Porter, Dr. Bartlett, Ramsay 
|\Crooks, Esq., Wm. Muir, Esq., (British Consifl,New Orleans), Robert Slark, Esq., (New 
Orleans.) Aug. 19-tf. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


ie- Olid Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
| order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 
‘succeeding day, viz :— 


the, Correspondence between Sylvander and Clarinda, the romantic names these lovers 
chose to adopt.—T'ribune. | Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
This is indeed one of the “ CurtosrtrEs of LirgraTurg,” and may well be said to | } } York ' Liverpool. 
supply a new chapter in Scotland’s immortal Poet. *‘* No collection of the works of Burns, |Cambridge, |W. C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. } July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
will be complete without this volume ; and it behooves every admirer of the Author of |England, 'S. Bartlett, \June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
The Cotters’ Saturday Night, to provide himself with a copy.”—Chelt J . \Oxford, ‘J. Rathbone, ‘July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
N.B.—A fine Edition of IJarr’s Atlas for sale. Feb. 24-1m. (new) A. W. Lowber, July Nov. 16, Mar. 16 Sept }, 1 
= urope, \A.G Furber, Aug. f, Dec. 1, April 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
WEBSTER AND NORTON, New York, ‘Thos. B.Cropper, Aug. 16, Dec. 16, april 16Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, ‘Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1/Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
L. J. Webster, New Orleans. Yorkshire, (new) |D.G. Bailey. (Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16 Nov. 1. Mar. 1, July 1 
A. L. Norton. awil Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo- 
Reference—G, Merle, Esq., and Wilson & Brown, N. Y. Aug. 26-tf. | dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 


O AMATEURS ON THE FLUTE.—Mr. Barton, (pupil of the late C. Nicholson,) 
respectfully begs to announce that it is his intention to give instruction on the Flute. 
Mr. Barton p:ofesses to teach according to the method purified by the celebrated master, 
Charles Nicholson. ei 
Forterms and particulars application may be made at Signor Godone, Music Store, 
Broadway, and Mr. Stoddart’s Pianoforte manufactory. Jan. 20-tf. 


LASS TEACHING.—Mr. BARTON (at the request of several Amateurs of the Flute) 
has opened two classes, of five pupilsineach class. There will de a junior class for 
beginners, and another for those who have made some progress on the instrument. The 
list for names will be found at Messrs. Firth & Hall’s, Messrs, Atwiil’s, Hewitt’s, Millett’s, 
Chambers & Godone’s music stores. Terms moderate. Feb. 17 Im, 


The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of pestege outwards, is now fixed at $)00, for which ample stores of every 
jdescription will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 


|nished by the stewards if required. 


Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 


|parce|s or packages sent by them, un/ess regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


For freight or passage, a to 
yarns GOODHUE & Co., 64 South-street, or 


C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y. 
Live 


Feb. 3. and to BARING, BROTHERS 


TERMS.—( Payment to be made in Advance). 
2 For the four Quarterly ReviewS... $s 0U per annum. 
q 
4 
7 
| 
3 
4 
| 
| 


ti 


480 The Anglo American. 


Marcu 9. 


PALMO’S OPERA HOUSE, CHAMBERS STREET. | 
Admission, $1 to all parts of the house. Doors epee at 7, performance to commence at, 
hali-past 7. j 

3 of Performance— Monday, Wednesday, § Friday. | 

Money EVENING Maren 1l— The will with (5th time) the 
Opera of BELISARIO—Belisario, a ral, chief of the troops, Sig. Vai- 
tellina ; Emperor Justinian, Mayer ; Alam jan General, Belisario’s prisoner, 


Perozzi ; Eutropio, Chief of the Guards, Albertazzi; Euebio. Keeper of the Prison, | 


Naldi; Otario, Chief of the Hulans, Guibernau ; Antonina, Behsario’s Wife, Signora! 
Majocchi ; Irene, Belisario’s daughter, Signora Borghese ; Eudora, friend of lrene, Sig- 
nora Albertazz!. Guards, Ladies, &c., by the Ladies and Gentlemen of the Chorus. | 
{(3— For full particulars, see bills of theday. Box Office open from 10to40’ciock. | 
N. B. The Theatre on the off nights will be let for Concerts or Lectures. 


PALMO’S OPERA HOUSE—A CARD. 

Genes, RAPETTI begs to inform the pations of the Opera that his Benefit having 
been postponed in tavor of Mr. Palmo, it is fixed to take place on Thursday, March 

14, on which occasion he respectfully solicits their patronage and support. By particu- 
lar desire wili be performed the Opera IL PURITANI, with other entertainments, which 
will be expressed in the bills of the day. 
N. B. Sig. Rapetti would respectfully intimate to the holders of the season tickets, 
that their seats willl be xept open until Wednesday morning, | 


“ The Blood is the Life of the Flesh.”—Hoty Writ. 
BRANDRETH'S BILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD. 


HAT the blood is the life of the body, I presume is eee pr mn therefore I shail say 
that it being the Szargf Lire, it must also be the seat of disease. If disease be in, 

the blood, we should abstract the disease only, not the blood itself. It is the impurities) 
which must be removed by Brandreth’s Pills to secure our health, in all states of the wea- 
tier, i all situations, and in all climates. The blood, jike a good spirit, is always trying! 
to benefit the body by its struggies.to expel impurities. Butit is not capable to effect its 
own purification at all times ; to dothis it must often have assistance. When the blood, 
is loaded with impurities, especially in this climate, the consequence may be fatal, provi-| 
ded the blood is not purified at once, and this is sure to be effected if Brandreth’s Pills are’ 
used. | 
No time must be lost by the use of foolish remedies, such as bleeding or mercury, for) 
they both only put off the evil day to make it more fatal. Even in inflammatory diseases 
bleeding never vught to be resorted to, for in nine cases out of tea it will take away the} 
power of nature to effect the cure,even when aided by Brandreth’s Pills. They can take: 
out the impurities from the blood, but alas! they cannot put new blood into the body im- 
mediately, this requires time, but they CAN REGENERATE OLD BLOOD, but the old blood 
must be there. It is at all times easier to eradicate mercury from the system and restore! 
the mercurialized being to full health, than it 1s to effect the restoration of the man who} 
has repeatedly been bled. Bleeding and the effects of opium are the greatest antagonists, 
the Brandreth’s Pills have to contend against. Let us therefore be wise, and when sick-; 
ness assails us, abstract the disease OUT OF THE BLOOD, not the blood out of the body,) 
which bleeding does. 

Now, Brandreth’s Pills not only purify the blood, but they lessen the quantity, at the, 
same time they make the quality better. They only take the worn out parts from the blood, 
those which, if retained, would be a source of disease. The good effects which are de- 
rived from Brandreth’s Pills have to be felt to be believed. The seeds of decay can be 
constantly eradicated by their use, and the PrinciPLe Lir8—THE BLoop—strengthen- 
ed. Thus protracting vigor of body and mind to a period when we have been accustomed! 
to see the faltering step and the enfeebled intellect. 

Let no one suppose that the Brandreth’s Pills are not always the same. They are. 
They can never be otherwise. The principles upon which they are made are so unerring, 
that a million pounds could be made per day without the most remote possibility of a mis-) 
take occurring. Get the genuine, that is all, and the medicine will give you full satisfac- 
tion. 

When the Blood is in an unsound condition, itis as ready for infection, as land ploughed 
and harrowed is to receive the allotted grain. Those who are wise, will therefore com- 
mence the purification of their blood without delay ; and those who are already attacked 
with sickness should do the same. 

Ladies should use Brandreth’s Pills frequently. They will ensure them from severe 
sickness of the stomach, and, generally speaking, entirely prevent it. The Brandreth) 
Pills are harmless. They increase the powers of life, they do not depress them. Females, 
will find them to secure that state of health which every mother wishes to enjoy. In, 
costiveness, so often prevalent at an interesting period, the Biandreth Pills are a safe and. 
effectual remedy. | 

There is no medicine so safe as this, it is more easy than castor oil, and is now generally 
used by numerous ladies through their confinement. Dr. Brandreth can refer to many of, 
our first physicians who recommend his Pills to their patients, to the exclusion of all other, 
purgatives, and the Pills, being composed entirely of herbs or vegetable matter, purify the) 
blood, and carry off the corrupt humors of the body, in a manner so simple as to give every, 
day ease and pleasure. 

The weak, the feeble, the infirm, the nervous, the delicate, are in a few days strength-, 
ened by Brandreth’s Pills,and the worst complaints are removed by perseverance without 
the expense of a physician. Adapted to al! circumstances and situations, they are the 
best medicines ever invented for families, or to take to sea, preventing scurvy and cost- 
iveness, requiring no change of diet, —— regimen, or care against taking cold. | 

All GENUINE BRANDRETH PILLS have six signatures of Doctor Brandreth on each 
box. Two on each label. Be carefu! of counterfeits. 

Sold at 25 cents per box, at Dr. Brandreth’s principal office, 24] Broadway, and also at| 
his retail offices 276 Bowery, and 189} Hudson-st. ; and by Mrs. Booth, 5 Market-street, 
Brooklyn ; Lyman & Co., Montreal ; Rigney & Co., Toronto, Mar. 9-IJt. 


COMPLETION OF THE ATLAS 
PUBLISHED BY THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

GEOLOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES, being No. 105, and Title Pages 

and Tables of Contents, being No. 106, completing the Atlas of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, have been received by the subscriber. Any separate 
number of this Atlas can be procured, but as impressions of the plates subsequent to the 
present cannot be so good as those now in publication, parties who are particular are ad- 
vised to ake early application for numbers to complete their sets. THE ATLAS com- 
plete, with the six Maps of the World and six Maps of the Stars, price $50, may be pro- 
cured from the Advertiser or of any Bookseller. 

The following may likewise be had of the Subscriber, viz. :— 

Black's General Atlas, new edition, comprehending sixty-one folio Maps, from the latest 
and most authentic sources, with geographical descriptions, and an index of nearly sixty 
thousand names ; in one handsome folio volume. 

do in numbers. 

Wyld’s New General Atlas of the World, containing separate Maps of its various coun- 
tries and states; with the British and Foreign Railways. and Teesdale’s Chart of the, 
= ou Mercator’s Projection, 7 feet by 44 feet, handsomely bound in morocco, 1! folio 
volume. 

Cruchley’s General Atlas, for schools and private tuition ; folio. 

A Complete Atlas of England and North and South Wales, revised and corrected to the 
year 1843 ; 4to. embossed. EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 Broadway. (Mar. 9-3t 


McGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, N.Y. 
HIS ESTABLISHMENT situated near the intersection of Whitesboro and Ge 
Streets, on the site of the old Burchard place, one of the oldest tavern stands in this 
section of the State, has lately been opened for the reception of guests, under the super- 
vision of the proprietor, JAMES McGREGOR, ° } 

And it is believed that the accommodations it affords are snch as to induce the travelling 
public, if they desire GoOD FARE, PROMPT ATTENDANCE, and commodious, well lighted, and 
well ventilated apartments, to make 1\ their Nome during their stay in the city. 

The House and Furniture are entirely new. - The building was erected last year, under the 
immediate direction of the proprietor, who has endeavoured in all its internal arrange- 
ments to embrace every modern improvement designed to contribute to the comfort and 
pleasure of guests. The lodging rooms are spacious and convenient. A considerable} 
part of the House has been apportioned into Parlors with sleeping rooms and closets at- 
tached, They are situated in pleasant parts of the House, and in finish and general ar- 
ena are inferior to no apartments of a similar character inany Hotel West of New 
York. 


r 

In each department of Housekee the proprietor has secured the services of experienced 
and competent assistants, and be is confident that in ali cases, those who honor him with 
their patronage will have no reason to leave his House dissatisfied, either with their fare, 
their rooms, their treatinent, or with his Terms. 

The “ McGrecor Hovst ” is but a few rods distant from the Depot of the Eastern and) 
Western Rati Roads, and the Northern and Southern Stage Offices. ‘Travellers who desire 
to remain in the city during the stoppage of the Cars only, can at all times be accommo-) 
dated with warm Meals. Porters will always be in attendance at the Rail Road Depot andi 
at the Packet Boats to convey Bagg: the House, free of charge. 

IU? Attached to the House are the most Commodious Yards and Stables, for the accommoda- 
tion of those who journey with their own conveyances. 

Utica, Nov.1, 1 JAMES McGREGOR. tMar. 9-tf. 


| SCOTCH ALE; BROWN STOUT; BRANDY; WHISKEY, «ec. 
Scotch Ale.—Edinboro’, Leith, and Alloa, pts. and qts. ripe and creamey. 
Brown Stout.— Dublin and Londun 
Brandy.—Otard and Hennessey, Old Dark and Pa!e, in wood and Bottles. 


| Whiskey —Glenlivat and Islay ‘ real peat reek 
| Rum.—Jamaica Rum, North side, very superior * “ 
| Gin.—Old Hollands, “ “ 


Wines.—Champague, Sparkling Hock, Madeira, Sherry, Port, Claret, &c., all of first 
‘brands and quality. 100 cases Shiozen each Old Lisbon White Wine. 
*,* For sale on reasonable terms and in lots to suit purchasers by 
ROBERT HOPE HART, 11 Nassau-st., cor. Pine. 
I> Storage suitable for Scotch Ale, Wines, &c Mar. 9-3in. 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 

FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS 
EASES ARISING FROM AN {MPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, NAMELY: 

Scrofula, or King’s Evi/, Raewmatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim- 
ples, or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ring 
Worm or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and 
Jonts, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms Sciatica, or Lumbago, and 
Diseases arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury, Ascites or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders wiil be Removed by this Preparation. 


The following certificate is from a gentleman who lost the whole of his nose from « 
severe Scrofulous disease. It speaks for itself. 
Brook.yn, Noy. 25, 1842. 


Messrs. Sanps:—Gent.—Although I am disfigured and deformed for jie, | have not 
lost my recollection ; and never, while | exist,shali | cease to feel grateful for benefits 
conferred, through the use of your invaluable Sarsaparilia. | was atiacked in the 
year 1828 with a scrofulous affection onthe end of my nose, commencing with a smal! 
red spot, attended with itching and burning sensations. This induced rubbing, and 
now commenced the ravages of a disease which progressed as follows ; the let nos- 
tril was first destroyed, and, continuing upwards, it crossed the bridge of the nose, 
and, seizing upon the right side, destroved the cartilage, bone and ali the surrounding 
parts, until, finally, the nose was entirely eaten off; the passage tor conveying tears 
from the eye tothe nose obliterated, which caused a continual flow of tears. The 
disease now seized upon the upper lip, extending tothe right cheek, and my feelings 
and sufferings were such as can better be imagined than described. | ama native of 
Nottingham, in England, and my caseiswell knownthere. The first Physicians in the 
Kingdom prescribed for me, but with littie benefit. At one time | was directed to take 
63 drops of the ** Tincture of lodine”’ three times a day, which | continued for six 
months in succession. Atanothertime | applied Oil of Vitriol tothe pasts. Afterthis 
used a prescription of Sir Astley Cooper’s, but all proved in vain. 1 continued to grow 
worse, and as a drowning man will catch at a straw, | used every remedy | could hear 
of that was considered applicable to my case, until] | became disgusted with the treat- 
ment, and relinquished aii hope of ever getting well. 

Many pronounced the disease a Cancer. but Dr. M——, under whose treatment! was 
considered it Scrofulous Lupus, and this is the name given it by medical men. Asa 
last resort | was recommended to try change of air and an Atlantic voyage, and in 
April last I sailed for America, and arrived here in the month of May. The disease 
continued gradually to increase, extending upwards and backwards, having cestroyed 
the entire nose, and fast verging towards the trontal bone, it seized upon the upper jaw 
and surrounding parts. 

While crossing on the Ferry-boat from Brooklyn to New York, a gentleman was at- 
tracted by my appearance, and thus accosted me :—‘* My friend, have you used the Sar- 
saparilla'” Yes, replied 1, various kinds, and every thing else 1 could hear of; but, 
said he, ‘* | mean Sand’s Sarsaparilla'” No,lreplied. “Then use it, for believe it 
will cure you.” Being thus addressed by a stranger | was induced to make a trial of a 
medicine he so highly recommended. 

I purchased one bottle, which gave some relief, and wonderful to tell, after using 
your Sarsaparilla less than two months, | feel within me well. The disease is stopped 
In its ravages, all those racking and tormenting pains are gone, my food relishes, my 
digestion is good, and I sleep well; and, under the blessing of Divine Providence, | at- 
tribute the result entirely to the use of Sands’s Sarsapariila. With desire that the afflict- 
ed may no longer delay, but use the right medicine and get cured. 

{ remain, with feelings of lasting gratitude, 
THOMAS LLOYD, 


Your triend, 
Nutria Alley. Pearl-street. 
Stare oF NEw-York, { On this 25th day of November, 1842, bebore me came Thos. 

City of Brooklyn,ss. | Lioyd, and acknowledged the truth of the foregoing paper, 
and that he executed the same. 

HENRY C. MURPHY, Mayor of the City of Brooklyn. 
WONDERFUL EFFECTS OF SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA IN 
NORWICH, CONN. 

Read the following from Mrs. Wm. Phillips, who bas long resided at the Falls. The 
facts are well known to all the old residents in that part ot the city. 

Messrs. A. B. Sanps & Co.—Sirs: Most gratefully do l embrace this opportunity for 
Stating to you the great relief | obtained fromthe use of your Sarsaparilla. J shall also 
be happy, through you, to puodli-h to all who are afflicted, as I lately was, the account of 
my unexpected, and even for along while despaired of cure. Mune is a painful story, 
and trying and sickening as is the narrative of it, forthe sake of many who may be so 
surely relieved, | will briefly yet accurately state it. 

Nineteen years ago Jast Aprila fit of sickness left me with an Erysipelas eruption. 
Dropsical collections immediately took place over the entire surface of my body, causing 
such an enlargement that jt was necessary to add a haif yard tothe size of my dresses 
around the waist. Next followed. upon my limbs, ulcers, painful beyond description. 
For years, both in summer and winter, the only mitigation of my suffering was found 
in pouring upon those parts cold water. From my iimbs the pain extended over my 
whole body. There was literally for me no rest, by day or by night. Upon lying down 
these pains would shoot through my system, and compel me to arise, and, for hours to- 
gether, walk the house, so that | was almost entirely deprived ot sleep. During this 
time the Erysipelas continued active,and the ulcers enlarged, and so deeply have 
these eaten, that for two and a half years they have been subject to bleeding. During 
these almost twenty years | have consulted many physicians. These have callea my 
disease—as it was attended with an obstinate cough and asteady and activa pain in 
my side—a dropsical consumption ; and though they have been skilful practitioners, 
they were only able to afford my case a partialand temporary relief. | had many other 
difficulties too complicated to describe. | have aiso used many of the medicines that 


\|nave been recommended as infailible cures for this disease, yet these al! failed, and | 


was most emphatically glowing worse. In this critical condition, given up by triends, 
and expecting for mysell, relief only in death, | was by the timely imerposition of a 
kind Providence, furnished with your, to me, invajuable Sarsaparijia. A single bottle 
gave me an assurance of health, which for twenty years | had not once feit. Upon 
taking the second my enlargement diminished, and in twelve deys from the 8th of Octo- 
ver, when I commenced taking your Sarsaparilla, | was able to enjoy sleep and rest, by 
night, as refreshing as any | ever enjoyed when in perfect healtn. Besides, 1 was, in 
this short time, relieved from ail those excruciating and unalieviated pains that had af- 
flicted my days, as well as robbed me of my night’s repose. The ulcers upon my limbs 
are healed, the Erysipelas cured, avd my size reduced nearly te my former measure. 

Thus such dol feel it a privilege to testify to the efficacy of your health restoring 
Sarsaparilla. A thonsand thanks, sirs, from one whose comtort and whose hope of {u- 
ture health are due,under God, to your instrumentality. And may the same Providence 
that directed me to your aid, make yeu the happy and honored instruments of blessing 
others, as diseased and despairing as your much relieved and very grateful friend, 

ASENATH M. PHILLIPS. 

NEw Lonpon, Co.,ss. : Norwich, Nov. 4, 1842. 

Personally the above-named Asenath M. Phillips, and made oath of the facts 
jcontained in the foregoing statement before me. 

RUFUS W, MATHEWSON, 


Justice of the Peace. 
Being personally acquainted witli Mrs, Phillipe, I certify that the above asserted facts 


are substantially true. 
WILLIAM H. RICHARDS, 
Minister of the Gospel at Norwich, Conn. 

Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail,and for exportation, oy A.B. & D. Sands, 
wholesale Druggists, No. 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, and 77 East Broadway, N. York. 
Sold also by Jonn Holland & Co., Montreal, and Alexander Beggs, Quebec, Canada, 
Agents forthe Proprietors by special intment. } 

rice $1 per bottie, six bottles for $5. 

The public are respectfully requested to remember that itis Sand's Sarsaparilia that 
has and js constant\y achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis- 
eases to which the human frame is subject, and ask for Sand’s Sarsapariila, and take 
no other. Mar. 9-6m, 
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